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Editorial 









Alvin D. Loving 


Impact of Change on School and Community: 


Implication for Survival 


THERE has always been change. 
Never before, though, has change been 
as rapid or with as many implications for 
immediate survival as at present. Sud- 
denly man has stepped up the pace so 
that he does in 100 years or less what 
it has taken all mankind in its entire past 
to do. Predictions are that progress in the 
near future will outstrip the present at 
fantastic rates. We hear that 70 percent 
of what we will be using in 1980 has not 
yet been invented; that in the foreseeable 
future, longevity will increase to near 
100, air travel will be at rates of thou- 
sands of miles per hour, Central: Africa 
and Asia will be using atomic power for 
energy, leisure time will be doubled, the 
work week will be shortened, and our in- 
come tripled. 

There are tragic implications for our 
social institutions, our communities and 
our nation—which cannot or rather will 
not accept the challenges involved in 
this change. Our survival depends on 
the willing and intelligent acceptance 
of these challenges. 

Survival is a word to which we Ameri- 
cans attach only dictionary meaning. Few 
of us actually believe our way of life is 
in the least threatened. We pass the 
NIKE installations as we pass the local 
water works, we watch jet bombers 
streak across the sky, and think of last 
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summer’s air show, we read of riots in 
South Africa and vaguely wonder how 
the savage of our geography books could 
get so far out of character, we laugh at 
the jolly little man from Russia even 
when he spells out what he means by 
“burying” us. When statisticians tell us 
the world’s population will double in the 
next 50 years we think of the vast farm 
lands and sparse villages we pass and 
think, “so what?” 

A junior United States senator said 
recently that the one thing he has dis- 
covered in his short term of office is that 
survival is not inevitable. What did he 
mean? Was it that sectionalism, party in- 
terests, vested interests, and false na- 
tionalism blinded our law makers to the 
seriousness of the job facing them? Was 
it that our schools had failed in building 
sound critical thinkers, or was it that our 
Congress simply reflected the American 
culture and its assumptions? 


Are These Our Assumptions? 


Our politicians wrangle over unimpor- 
tances, our social scientists verbalize but 
offer little solution to our social prob- 
lems, our educators seem to find more 
challenge in whether or not we should 
have report cards or self-contained class- 
rooms. Are these escapes from reality or 
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are these things significant to them be- 
cause they have made the following as- 
sumptions? 

1. That there is no significance in the 
census department report that the non- 
white population of the United States has 
increased 50 percent faster than the white 
since 1950 or that two-thirds of the world 
is nonwhite and non-Christian. 

Strangely enough the nonwhite world 
sees little significance in these facts. 
Could it be that we of the West are 
getting to be more like these persons 
who accept people because of individual 
worth rather than by color or religion? 
Some would doubt this. It would be 
easier though to be like this if we would 
note that most of these people have 
defied all rules of non-material cultural 
adaption and accepted the democratic 
concept when they became free and in- 
dependent countries—not with complete 
success at the beginning, for we too had 
to evolve our present concept, and we 
are still moving toward a better one. 
By accepting the concept, though, they 
are giving credit and paying a compli- 
ment to the free Western world. 


2. That Africa and Asia will not achieve 
their objectives of self-rule. 

Few of us seem to know that practi- 
cally all of Asia now is self-governing 
and that after 1960 this will be true of 
two-thirds of Africa. African leaders like 
Nkruma of Ghana are saying, “We would 
rather have independence and danger 
than servitude and tranquility. . . . Po- 
litical independence comes first, and all 
else comes afterwards.” 

These are not unlike the utterances of 
our American forefathers. Interestingly 
enough, most of these nations are accept- 
ing the ideology of a democratic free 
society in preference to totalitarianism. 
They are admitting that England, France 
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and America offer more to their citi- 
zens than does Russia or any other nation 
where there is the rule of a few. 


3. That time is not important in the 
correction of the ills of our democracy. 

It is not surprising that those Ameri- 
cans who grew to maturity in the first 
40 years of this century should not feel 
the urgency of putting our house in 
order. To them, the changes of the past 
12 years in the concept of American de- 
mocracy have little meaning, because if 
one is clever enough each of the Supreme 
Court decisions can be circumvented by 
a “gentlemen’s agreement,” a bit of 
gerrymandering, the loosening of a 
bigoted rabble rouser who throws a 
bomb or frightens a school board. They 
refuse to recognize the pressure of world 
unrest. They are willing to commit na- 
tional suicide; to sacrifice present and 
future for what has been the past. 


4. That our economy is not geared to 
war. 

More than 50 percent of our national 
budget is spent on defense. We spend 
billions and billions on nuclear weapons, 
missiles, fast bombers, radar systems and 
other allied interests. What would happen 
to our economy if suddenly all this were 
unnecessary? Could we compete success- 
fully in the world market? Would we 
be willing to channel the same amount 
of money and energy into peacetime ef- 
forts by building schools and staffing 
them, by assuring good health to the 
nation, by subsidizing new enterprises 
geared to comforts and necessities of 
living? One wonders. 

5. That democracy cannot fail. 

There are some political scientists in 
our midst who believe we are already in 
a state of slow decline, that our selfish- 
ness will not permit us to see truth. Law- 
rence M. Gould puts it this way, “I do 
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not believe the greatest threat to our 
future is from bombs or missiles. I do not 
think our civilization will die that way. 
I think it will die when we no longer 
care—when the spiritual forces that make 
us wish to be right and noble die in the 
hearts of men. Toynbee has pointed out 
that 19 of 21 notable civilizations have 
died from within and not by conquest 
from without. There were no bands play- 
ing and no flags waving when these civ- 
ilizations decayed: it happened slowly, 
in the quiet and dark when no one was 
aware.” ! 


6. That war cannot come. 

We read that fear of one great power 
with al} of its potential for destruction 
by a similar great power with equal po- 
tential is enough to deter war. What as- 
surance do we have that the madman 
who pushes the button will come from 
either of the two most powerful nations 
of our world? He could be from a nation 
whose hatred is permitted to build up 
away from the world’s council tables and 
behind walls where power and mistrust 
are permitted to grow to giant propor- 
tions. A war would be quick and devas- 
tating, but would not destroy all of man 
as we once believed. Major nations would 
surely perish but who would have time 


* Minnesota Council on Family Life Reporter, 
May 1959. 
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to drop bombs on Central Africa, the is- 
lands of the Pacific, the deserts of the 
Middle East, or the jungles of South 
America? 


Implications 


If our educational theorists have fallen 
into the trap of ignoring the above im- 
plications, school people cannot. A way 
of proving we have not is to test our- 
selves in our knowledge of our commu- 
nity aud our school. Are we aware of 
changing patterns in our neighborhoods? 
Do we know why change is taking place? 
Are we adjusting our curriculum to meet 
changing conditions and still developing 
every child to his potentialP Are we 
aware of our many publics—interested 
patrons, selfish pressure groups, believers 
in “the good old days,” or those who want 
to use the schools as a whipping boy or 
scapegoat? Are we making use of in-serv- 
ice education to keep our staffs up-to- 
date and vitalized? Are we carrying on 
research and utilizing what research has 
found out about our educational needs? 
Do we really understand the sociology 
of our community—its ethnic and class 
composition? Are human relations a part 
of our curriculum? 

A school that can answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative can build citizens 
who can adjust with the times. 

The editor of Educational Leadership, 
Robert R. Leeper, says, “The ability to 
meet change and the foresight and wis- 
dom to adjust to its impact are qualities 
that we, as school people, must seek 
above all else if schools are to survive 
as effective instruments in a free soci- 
ety.” ? 

—ALvIN D. Lovinc, associate professor 
of education, The University of Michi- 
gan, Flint College, Flint. 


* From a letter to the author of this editorial 
dated September 15, 1959. 
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What Is the School’s 


Adrian M. Dupuis 


Responsibility Toward Change? 


Some answers 
to this difficult question 
are suggested. 


“CHANGE” is a theme that has awak- 
ened much vital discussion in the history 
of ideas. As early as 500 B.C. specific 
attention was focused on this concept by 
the Greek philosopher Heraclitus. He ob- 
served the instability and insecurity of 
both cosmic and human events. He had 
seen the great cultural centers of his day 
reduced to ruins. Wherever he looked, 
the physical universe itself manifested 
growth and decay, a rising and passing 
away. Change becomes the very heart of 
his philosophic system, for nature itself 
is viewed as an endless succession of 
changes. Heraclitus himself explained 
the universe (and all in it) by means of 
the well known metaphor of the ever- 
flowing stream. 

Since Heraclitus’ time, very few think- 
ers have denied the “reality of change,” 
though many different interpretations of 
this phenomenon have been offered. 
However, this acceptance of the reality 





Adrian M. Dupuis is associate professor, His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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of change usually has been accompanied 
by the search tor some permanent and 
stable elements or the underlying prin- 
ciples. Plato found this permanency in 
the “realm of ideas” and the changing ob- 
jects of sense perception are but imper- 
fect copies or shadows of the changeless 
ideas. For him true knowledge consists 
in a rational grasp of the abstract and 
changeless ideas, laws, and systems of re- 
lations which are exemplified in nature. 

Others found permanence in an ulti- 
mate infinite reality such as God who 
pervades all things or in some abiding 
principles such as matter and form. The 
latter, the Aristotelian hypothesis (mat- 
ter-form ) constituted the most dominant 
explanation until the 19th century for 
the obvious changes taking place in the 
universe. It is true that the Neo-Platonists 
were very influential in the early Chris- 
tian era and in fact up to the 13th cen- 
tury. This influence was chiefly felt in 
the realms of ethics and religion. But 
Aristotle’s views about the universe, both 
organic and inorganic, held sway and 
were not seriously questioned until the 
19th century. 

To the mind of this writer, the epochal 
publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
placed the problem of change in the cen- 
ter of philosophic controversy in such a 
manner as had not been done since the 
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days of Heraclitus. Certainly, evolution- 
ary hypotheses had been suggested be- 
fore, but none seemed to have such 
great impact on the world of science and 
philosophy. It has been suggested that 
the advent of Darwin’s evolutionary hy- 
pothesis forced philosophers, theologians 
and scientists to re-examine their most 
basic beliefs about the origin and devel- 
opment of the universe. No longer could 
one view change in the world as a simple 
cycle of life and death within each spe- 
cies (changeless form) be that of man, 
plant or animal. No longer could one ac- 
cept the Aristotelian description of the 
physical universe, its age, its shape, its 
material origin and destiny as accurate 
simply because these descriptive propo- 
sitions had been “logically deduced” 
from theoretical assumptions. 

A new attitude toward “scientific 
truth” began to develop. Propositions 
about the physical universe lost their 
definitive and absolute character and as- 
sumed a cautious, tentative tone. Many 
an eminent scientist had to admit the lim- 
ited applicability of the generalizations 
which resulted from his own researches. 
This new approach in no way detracts 
from the genius of Aristotle for, as Reis- 
ner (a non-Aristotelian) suggests, Aris- 
totle himself was the eminent progenitor 
of this approach. Even his formal logic 
gave a significant place to the logic of 
discovery. Truly, Aristotle was the first 
scientist in the modern sense of the term.' 


Social Change 
An almost immediate application of 
evolutionary theory was made to the so- 
cial realm. Social Darwinism, as it is 


1 See the Forty-first Yearbook, Part I, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Philosophies 
of Education, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, p. 10-14. 
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sometimes designated, regarded society 
and culture as undergoing the same 
trends as physical organisms. Social forms 
of organization and structure, it was be- 
lieved, were subject to the same general 
laws of change as were organic struc- 
tures. Some social theorists identified ev- 
olution with progress and began to pro- 
ject into the future more perfect social 
structures. L. Gumplowitz, for example, 
believed that the concepts of struggle for 
existence, survival of the fittest and nat- 
ural selection, apply to social groups as 
well as to biological species. One ethnic 
group comes in contact and conflict with 
another and the weaker succumbs. The 
group with the more advanced social 
form will conquer the one with the in- 
ferior form. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, the newer the social structure the 
more advanced it will be. 

Other theories of social evolution em- 
phasized the various stages of social de- 
velopment based on the findings of the 
early anthropologists. Such theories fo- 
cused upon the movement from simpler 
to more complex forms of social organi- 
zation just as theories of organic evolu- 
tion had done in regard to the develop- 
ment of more complex organisms from 
simpler ones. Thus, it was concluded that 
the existence of more complex (ad- 
vanced ) social structures parallel the ex- 
istence of more complex human species. 
Whether social Darwinism or any of the 
various doctrines of social change are 
theoretically acceptable is not the con- 
cern of this essay. But the great bulk of 
evidence used in constructing such theo- 
ries does confirm the “reality of social 
change” just as had been done by theo- 
ries of biological evolution. 

Further application of biological and 
social evolution soon appeared in the 
realm of value theory. It was this appli- 
cation of the concept of change which 
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stirred up great controversy among 
thinkers. It is true that evolutionary the- 
ories about the origin and development 
of the universe when they were first pro- 
posed caused great consternation among 
theologians and philosophers. It was not 
long, however, before most theologians 
and philosophers found that evolutionary 
theories could easily be fitted into exist- 
ing thought systems without affecting 
radically the basic presuppositions of 
these systems. As one eminent theologian 
states it, “Evolution seems to be the basic 
pattern of the universe.” He believes also 
that evolution applies to technology and 
those social structures in which technol- 
ogy is evolving.” 

Though the acceptance of biological 
and social evolution has been quite gen- 
eral, there has been no such acceptance 
of an “evolutionary ethics” which makes 
moral values and standards subject to 
the same laws of change. 


The School and Change 


The preceding brief historical survey 
indicates three basically different uses 
of the term, “change.” The first refers to 
the application of the concept to the 
physical universe; the second, to the so- 
cial structures within the universe; the 
third, to the realm of moral values exist- 
ing within the social structures. Although 
this listing obviously does not cover all 
the possible uses of the term, it does con- 
tain some that are of major concern to 
the school. 

The school’s responsibility toward 
changes broughi about by the evolution- 
ary process in the physical universe 
seems to be twofold: (a) The school 
must acquaint its clientele with the major 


*See Gustav Weigel, S. J., “Christians Con- 


front Technology,” America CI (September 26, 
1959). p. 762-64. 
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changes that have taken place in the 
universe in the millions of years past. 
Many curricular patterns can be used to 
achieve this objective including both the 
traditional and the progressive (or com- 
binations thereof). (b) The knowledge 
and understanding of the changes are in 
themselves inadequate. 

Along with “knowing and understand- 
ing,” the school must attempt to develop 
what might be called the “scientific at- 
titude” toward change. This attitude in- 
volves a realization of the tentative 
nature of scientific propositions and theo- 
ries. It prepares the student not only to 
expect change but actually to search for 
it. The student should not leave school 
believing all has been settled, scientifi- 
cally. Actually, if this attitude is de- 
veloped, the student might some day be 
among those who are pushing forward 
the frontiers of scientific knowledge and 
the schools themselves, especially at the 
higher levels, might form the vanguard 
of scientific change. 

In all probability, there will be very 
little disagreement about the school’s re- 
sponsibility toward the changes wrought 
by evolution of the physical universe. 
But the question of the school’s responsi- 
bility toward social change is much more 
complex. Most would agree that students 
should be made aware of the great social 
changes which have taken place over the 
centuries, and that changes will continue 
to take place as society becomes more 
complex. This objective might be real- 
ized either through “problem-centered” 
or “subject matter-centered” curricula. 
But, should the school be the vanguard 
of social change? 

To adapt the question of G. S. Counts 
to the theme at hand: Dare the school 
change the social order? In their response 
to this question, educators are sharply di- 
vided into two camps. One, including 
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both humanists and progressives, main- 
tains that it not only is not the school’s 
responsibility to change the social order 
but the school has no right to propagan- 
dize or agitate for revolution or change 
in the social order. These educators be- 
lieve that the school must deal with all 
the issues involved in social conflict and 
equip the students with the knowledge 
and understanding and those skills of 
thinking or problem solving which will 
enable them to make the social changes 
which are needed when they become 
members of the electorate. But the 
teacher should not advocate partisan be- 
lief in regard to social change and must 
remain “neutral” in the classroom. The 
teacher's right to propagandize for any 
“ism” should be exercised only outside 
the school. 


A Critical Attitude 


By the same token, however, the school 
should not be in the service of “reaction- 
ary forces,” according to the point of 
view stated above. Social change which 
brings about more advanced technology 
and the resulting release from human 
misery should be welcomed. Those edu- 
cators who hark back to the “good old 
days” are just as much at fault as those 
who maintain the school must reconstruct 
the social order. For these educators, 
therefore, the school’s role in effecting 
social change is not a primary one. 
Though the school cannot divorce itself 
from the changes emerging in society, 
and must as a natural consequence of 
modern development assume some new 
functions, it should never become the 
vanguard of social change. 

A group of educational theorists who 
appeared on the scene during the depres- 
sion days and have gained a “consider- 
able following” since that time, insist 
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that the school cannot be neutral in re- 
gard to social change. They are con- 
vinced that the best means of bringing 
about needed social reform is through 
the agency of the school. Therefore, they 
maintain, educators should take the lead- 
ership in proposing an ideal (utopian) 
society to the youth under their care. The 
building of new social structures which 
favor all the people rather than any priv- 
ileged group should, they contend, be 
advocated as the goal of the school in 
society. Such a goal calls for popular 
ownership (or control) of those institu- 
tions, natural resources, means of pro- 
duction, and services which affect all the 
people. The classroom, they maintain, 
should be a laboratory for testing the 
validity of these goals so that the stu- 
dent may put them to the test of experi- 
ence in the “greater society” when they 
leave school. 

They seem to believe that reconstruc- 
tion of the social order must start in the 
school so that young hearts shall be fired 
with zeal for social reform. Only in this 
manner, they hold, shall the nation and 
the world be able to realize the ideals of 
universal equality (political, social and 
economic) in the very near future. If the 
school does not take the leadership, the 
needed reform may never come or may 
come too late. 

A similiar and fundamental difference 
in point of view is found in the interpre- 
tation given to the concept of change, as 
it affects ethical theory. For the sake of 
simplicity and brevity one might place 
educational theorists in two opposing 
camps on this issue also. The ethical rela- 
tivists, basing their doctrines on a meta- 
physics of change, are convinced that 
moral values and ethical norms or stand- 
ards are evolutionary just as are the phys- 
ical and social spheres. The notion that 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Ernest W. Cason 


The School and Its Publics 


THE school serves not one but several 
publics which do have some expectations 
in common about schooling. Increasingly, 
however, we are told that these publics 
have varying notions about education. 
This can be expected in a multigroup, as 
contrasted with a totalitarian, society. 
This we would not have otherwise, but 
it does not make the job of educational 
leadership easier. 

If educational leadership is to be de- 
pendable, trustworthy, consistent, pro- 
gressive, statesmanlike—in short, if it is 
to have integrity—leaders must be “other 
directed” and “organization men” and 
much more. They must be intellectually 
and professionally equipped to work con- 
fidently and creatively with numerous 
publics signaling in different, sometimes 
highly inharmonious, directions. 

By education is meant a process of 
socialization wherein children, youth and 
others take on such value orientations, 
beliefs, social attitudes, character traits, 
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The people are arbiters 
of expectations 

for the American school, 
its role, its program. 


knowledge and skills as are calculated 
to be important factors in perpetuating 
and improving upon the culture, in our 
case an American democratic way of life. 
While the phenomenon of social and 
cultural change is recognized, the defini- 
tion holds that the individual having a 
part in social reconstruction will better 
fit into and be a greater asset in the new 
order. Schooling is conceived as a for- 
malized aid in the process of socializa- 
tion. 


Aims of Schooling 


Also the position is taken here that 
school leadership is morally, socially and 
professionally obligated to exert every 
reasonable effort to insure that differing 
and conflicting perceptions of the role 
and aims of schooling as held by various 
publics do not tear us loose knowingly 
from persisting democratic educational 
values. Among these values are: (a) an 
equal chance for optimum development 
of the individual, (b) concern for the 
public welfare, (c) the inquiring and 
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critical mind, (d) the competencies of a 
free people governing themselves. 

Criticism, negative or positive, may 
serve to bring responsible lay officials 
and school people to a healthful reexam- 
ination and reappraisal of educational 
policies and programs. Even unsolicited 
help is needed sometimes to build aware- 
ness that new conditions of life require 
changes in organization and in adminis- 
trative policies. Recently Margaret Mead 
stated, in the NEA Journal, that present 
day conditions call for new concepts of 
elementary and secondary education.! 
She suggested that secondary education 
be defined as all schooling following the 
primary school years devoted to funda- 
mentals that prepare the young to live 
humanely in their kind of world. The def- 
inition does not imply upper schools for 
particular ages, for a specified range of 
vears and purposes. Secondary education 
would be available when and as long as 
needed for all postprimary ages. This 
proposal, offered by a disciplined social 
scientist, is highly provocative and merits 
more than passing notice. Does it have 
support in both the realm of values and 
the realm of facts? 

One important step toward reassess- 
ment is that of locating publics and seek- 
ing clues to their value orientations. How 
can competing and variously signaling 
publics be identified? If we are to use a 
concept of publics with which to analyze 
components of the school’s patronage as 
wellsprings of support and contro! and 
as pressure centers from which demands 
for preservation or change flow, there is 
a problem of definition. 

Publics may be defined as social classes, 
occupational and income groups, ethnic 
and racial groups, regional populations, 
and in many other ways. For our pur- 
poses, it will be useful, after the manner 
*NEA Journal, October 1959. 
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of Bruce Raup as explained in his Edu- 
cation and Organized Interests in Amer- 
ica,? to define a public as an organized 
special interest group. 

Using this analytical concept, we dis- 
cern several types having a definite con- 
cern that schools further their particular 
interests. Raup places the most sanguine 
of these in two large categories; those 
concerned primarily with the control and 
distribution of wealth, and those con- 
cerned primarily with nationalism and 
internationalism. 

Within these there 
groups with much influence, organized 
nationally and around which others with 
similar purposes cluster. Examples are 
professional and labor organizations, en- 
trepreneurial, taxpayers, minority ethnic 
and racial groups, and patriotic groups. 
Some proclaim cooperation in world af- 
fairs; some agitate for extremes of na- 
would have 


categories are 


tional sovereignty. Some 
business regulated by government; to 
some any regulatory measures other than 
the operations of a free competing mar- 
ket are anathema. Some would make a 
place for sectarian religion in schools; 
others would hold the line and continue 
the secular school. Some continue to in- 
sist upon high schools for all American 
youth; others prefer that policies of se- 
lectivity be followed; ad infinitum. 


Specia! Interest Groups 


The public outcrying of the organized 
special and restricted interest groups is 
commonplace. Precisely for this reason, 
school leaders must know these groups. 
Pressures from such sources need to be 
analyzed and assessed by all informed 
people but particularly is this the re- 
sponsibility of educational leaders. What 
other group has, or should have, the so- 

* New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 
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cial understandings and insight, the pro- 
fessional information and techniques, the 
attitudes conducive to fair and equitable 
appraisal in the realm of education? 

Sometimes pressures from special in- 
terest groups serve wonderfully as cata- 
lytic agents revealing weaknesses and 
points of vulnerability. In such instances, 
and they are many, the effect may be on 
the side of progress. On the other hand, 
these pressures often represent invalid 
identification of private and special good 
with the public good. When so assessed, 
such pressures should be resisted vigor- 
ously. 

Results of assessment by educational 
leadership so often remain bottled up 
within the teaching profession and its 
publications. It seems not to flow back 
readily to the publics initiating the pres- 
sures and out into other groups who may 
become pressure targets. Educational 
leadership stews in its own juice while 
the pressure groups contend about their 
points of difference and woo the unwary 
bystander. 

Many special interest groups have their 
own images of the kind of America to be 
built and served. They have their images 
of the ideal person. Both images reflect 
value orientations. The sociologist, Otto 
Dahlke, in his Values in Culture and 
Classroom, has synthesized, largely from 
the official pronouncements of well- 
known organized special interest groups, 
five social models: the religious man, the 
patriot, the business man, the common 
man, the good citizen.* In Dahlke’s anal- 
ysis, certain similarities exist among the 
five orientations. Likewise there are strik- 
ing differences. Each group would like 
the school to adopt its own particular 
image as the preferred one. 

School leadership cannot meet this 
challenge either by choosing sides, by 

* New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
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adding up the wishes of the various pub- 
lics, or by assuming an autonomous role. 
From the beginning of American public 
education, limitations were placed upon 
the school in order that its leadership 
would not be the sole determiner of 
American values or the singular builder 
of the social order. School leadership 
would be a partner in social reconstruc- 
tion. We can assume safely that finally 
the kind of America to be built will be 
decided largely outside the school. This 
sounds as if school people would be 
justified in resting on their oars while 
the publics go about resolving their dif- 
ferences. 


Role of the School 


On the contrary, the responsibility of 
school leadership is inescapable and 
great. The responsibility is one of work- 
ing with the several publics to find the 
common elements in their various images 
of America. This is a search for the com- 
mon ground. It is a job of forcing con- 
scious attention to values—to the long 
enduring values, to reconstructed values, 
to new values. This would be a way of 
maintaining enough unity, enough of a 
sense of common cause and destiny, so 
that all groups could be served and still 
leave room for pluralism. 

In the past, this has been accomplished 
quite well but the going is rough now 
and promises to be so for some time to 
come, because of growing partisanship 
regarding the function of schools, what 
schools we should have, and the proper 
nature of their curricula. The publics, 
all in their own way, are just now actively 
reassessing the image or images that 
schools convey of America and Ameri- 
canism. They are questioning the school’s 
proper part in the total educational proc- 
ess. 
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At this point, we must recognize the 
existence of a mass of people having no 
important affiliations with organized spe- 
cial interest groups who would use the 
schools in restricted and partisan ways. 
According to Wright Mills, writing in 
The Power Elite, this mass contains a 
wide range of well educated profes- 
sionals, small-business men, and nonun- 
ionized white collar and blue collar 
workers.* 

Most individuals belonging to this 
mass public do belong to one or more 
religious, civic, cultural, and social serv- 
ice groups. Such groups are interested 
definitely in schools but for the general 
welfare. If they harbor restricted and 
specialized concerns at all, they are not 
explicitly defined. Their active concern 
with schools is largely private and per- 
sonal over matters involving their chil- 
dren, their school, their teachers. They 
do not clamor publicly or join together 
to exert mass pressures upon school 
leadership. When dealing with this un- 
organized mass, school leadership is 
none the less obligated professionally to 
listen attentively for clues to defensible 
change or preservation. The absence of 
organized pressure does not eliminate 
the mass as an important source of edu- 
cational support and authority. School 
leadership probably has in the mass pub- 
lic its chief ally in containing special in- 
terest groups making democratically in- 
valid demands. 


Role of Communication 


Focusing again upon the latter, Mills 
holds that in a true public there is bal- 
ance between those expressing and those 
receiving opinion. Communication is 
such that it is relatively easy for an ex- 
pressed opinion to be challenged and 
*New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
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possibly refuted. Final action is based 
upon resulting opinion or compromise. 

When using this concept, we are 
plagued immediately with doubts that 
there is much collective thinking within 
the rank and file of persons making up 
organized special interest groups. We 
question seriously that platforms, legis- 
lative programs, and political actions 
truly represent collective agreements and 
formulations very often. We get some- 
thing of an oligarchical picture. A few 
in positions of delegated or assumed 
authority decide for the many who ac- 
cept dictums through mass communica 
tion media blindly, trustingly or un- 
critically. In any case, pressure still gives 
the appearance of having back of it the 
weight of a numerically large group ex- 
erting effort to win the support of other 
groups, especially the unorganized mass, 
to their way of thinking. 

A picture of the mass man as a 
special target of the organized man has 
been drawn for us by Cremin and Bor- 
rowman in their Public Schools in Our 
Democracy.’ He is besieged by tax- 
payers organizations for support in 
efforts to reduce the spending of money 
on schools; by entrepreneurs or labor to 
accept their concepts of man and 
society; by patriotic groups to support 
and defend actively their own delinea- 
tion of the American way. 

If our analysis is correct, we come to 
the conclusion that within the identifi- 
able publics defined as special interest 
groups, collective thinking and action are 
diminishing. Group members are often 
manipulated by a few in the top echelons 
through mass communication media. The 
mass man is bombarded from all sides 
through the mass media employed by en- 
circling organized publics. Mass adver- 
tising or propagandizing on the part of 
° New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
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special interest groups replaces consensus 
resulting through discussion and de- 
bate within or among the publics. The 
receiver of opinion is prone to select 
from the mass media those ideas that re- 
inforce those already held. It is not 
likely that the receiver will use what he 
hears to reconstruct his values and be- 
liefs. 
Critics 

In this connection, we can view hope- 
fully the current efforts of several critics 
to reach the rank and file of persons 
composing special interest groups with- 
out going through their official spokes- 
men; to reach the mass public without 
going through organized groups at all. 
Such men employ the mass media, but 
not as mouthpieces for restricted in- 
terests. 

This is not to say that the assumptions 
and proposals of the free-lance writers 
are not to be analyzed and evaluated by 
school leadership just the same as pro- 
nouncements coming from or through 
organized groups. On the contrary, 
school leadership should be boldly and 
vigorously helping the publics, singling 
out the unorganized mass for special 
attention. 

School leadership should be examin- 
ing critically those points at which 
each public calls for important de- 
parture from the basic democratic norms. 
Reference here is to those basic educa- 
tional policies, influenced by the Liber- 
alism of the Enlightenment, as worked 
out so tediously through the colonial and 
immediate post-Revolutionary periods 
and as extended and refined since the 
Civil War. In the formative years, it was 
resolved that the American democracy 
could be served best by a single, ladder- 
type system of publicly supported and 
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controlled schools which would be free, 
common, secular, vernacular, defederal- 
ized and locally administered. 

These were resolutions of what were 
highly controversial matters. They are 
still controversial today. It is the task 
of educational leadership to insist that 
the school’s publics make fundamental 
changes only after informed intelligence 
is turned upon possible consequences for 
individuals and the nation. Educational 
leadership must help the people in safe- 
guarding themselves against the plau- 
sible sounding pressures for change or 
maintaining the status quo that have 
highly partisan roots. 

To discharge this professional duty, 
educational leadership must gain access 
to and use the standard means of com- 
municating with the publics and the 
mass. Some of this can be done in high 
schools, in programs of adult education. 
through parent-teacher groups, and in 
work with lay school officials. Most of 
the work must be done through the pop- 
ular press, the radio, the television, and 
pamphleteering. In other words, educa- 
tional leadership must employ the same 
means of communicating with the pub- 
lics and the mass as other makers of the 
American mind. 

In conclusion, educational leadership 
must be backed by a teaching profession 
which espouses a body of educational 
policies to be thrown into the market 
of competing social and political ideas. 
This would be done in full knowledge 
that the people, or some powerful seg- 
ment thereof, will be the ultimate ar- 
biters. They need help and have every 
right to expect it if they are to be truly 
reasonable and value conscious as they 
go about reconstructing beliefs and ex- 
pectations for the American school, its 
role, its program. 
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Orden C. Smucker 





What Is a Community? 


EXCEPT for obvious differences in 
size, the untrained observer sees in 
American communities a rather monot- 
onous similarity. In general he sees a 
lot of people scurrying around, going 
about their business with little con- 
sciousness of what others are doing or 
how their activities relate to the larger 
whole. On the surface it appears that 
there is very little organization or inte- 
gration in what these people are doing. 

One also sees in communities a set of 
spatial relationships with some unique- 
ness in detail but at the same time re- 
sembling other communities in general 
ecological pattern. In the smaller towns 
one is most aware of the main street with 
its single concentrated business section; 
its radial side streets; its green landscape 
dotted by church spires and dominated 
by its most imposing edifice—the school 
building. 

In cities, too, one is aware of an eco- 
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Communities are focal points 
for providing services— 
including that of 

education. 


logical pattern providing some unique- 
ness in land utilization but at the same 
time depicting a spatial structure in 
which resemblances may be noted when 
cities are compared. Most cities have 
business, industrial and residential areas 
with various types of transitional zones 
found adjacent to the central business 
district. The transitional zone is one of 
residential deterioration with submerged 
regions of poverty, degradation and dis- 
ease, often housing colonies of recent 
immigrants and low resource ethnics. 
Moving from the center to the periphery 
of the city the quality of the individual 
housing units increases. 

Despite these evidences of seeming 
confusion and surface similarity, there 
is an organization and systematic inte- 
gration of activities so as to meet the 
needs of individuals and groups in the 
community. These people are hurrying 
about, making a living, guiding the 
young, buying food and commodities, 
making payments on houses, cars and ap- 
pliances, worshiping, voting and en- 
joying leisure. Communities are focal 
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points for providing comprehensive serv- 
ices to people in a trading area. 

There are variations in the patterns of 
community activities, area supports and 
service functions but the social relations 
of communities everywhere are charac- 
terized by the common interests and ac- 
tivities of the geographic area. If the 
geographic base is homogeneous, as in 
much of the Midwest, the spacing of 
towns and cities is quite even. In areas 
of uneven resource distribution, the dis- 
tribution of cities is uneven. 


Meaning of Community 


The term community has been em- 
ployed in so many ways that it is com- 
ing to have little specific connotation. 
To some writers, community is a Ge- 
meinschaft in which there is a commonal- 
ity of values in a particular spatial loca- 
tion. To others the term community re- 
fers to a group of differentiated aggre- 
gates which have in common only the 
land occupied by the aggregates. Some 
writers will use the term only when modi- 
fied by a descriptive term such as “trade- 
center community’ or “suburban com- 
munity” or “ecological community.” 

The community is to be distinguished 
from such groupings as the neighbor- 
hood, the fringe settlement and society. 
The neighborhood is a small area of pri- 
mary contacts and personal relationships 
within a community. The fringe settle- 
ment is an amorphous grouping of peo- 
ple outside the city limits. The concept, 
society, refers to a vast complex of inter- 
relations differentiated into systems all 
of which affect the whole. We speak of 
American society as a large pattern of 
relationships which in totality have a 
unity. 

While society is an abstract term, 
the community is a concrete geographic 
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unit in which the residents carry on a 
common mode of life. A distillation of the 
literature on communities reveals approx- 
imately the following characteristics: 


1. A population aggregate 

. A geographically defined area 

. A common mode of life 

A group of needs-serving agencies 
A sense of identity and involvement 
A social heritage 

A functional interdependence. 
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These are the basic prerequisites of 
a community. These are the necessary 
conditions for defining the community as 
a concrete social reality. Further detail 
on each of these characteristics follows: 


1. A population aggregate 

The first and most obvious characteris- 
tic of a community is that it is a group 
of people large enough to be thought of 
as a community. These people can be 
counted and classified by such variables 
as birth and death rates, sex, age, occupa- 
tion, religion, educational attainment and 
the like. Growth trends can be noted and 
it is highly significant to know whether 
total numbers are in decline or on the 
increase. Size alone is an important fac- 
tor in understanding the way of life in 
any community. The life-style, the prob- 
lems, the ethos of a small Gemeinschaft 
type of town certainly are quite different 
from the larger Gesellschaft type of 
community in which secondary contacts 
prevail. 

2. A geographically defined area 

The community has a spatial location. 
It is a parcel of land which has a rim 
and a center with roads, streets and ave- 
nues connecting all of its parts. The way 
of life is affected by its geographic fea- 
tures—the climate, the topography, the 
soil, bodies of water and other natural 
features. In defining a community, it is 
not always clear as to the precise loca- 
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tion of the boundary lines. This detail is 
of greater importance to administrators 
than it is to the citizen or the student 
who is primarily concerned with the 
mode of life contained in the community. 

The attempt to give precision to the 
boundary lines of a community will have 
to be based on social purposes. No single 
delimitation is appropriate for all pur- 
poses. There are many ways of consider- 
ing a community. It can be viewed and 
delimited from the standpoint of a trad- 
ing center, a zoning area, newspaper 
circulation, a school board, a police dis- 
trict, a township, a general taxation area, 
an ecological area, etc. The sociological 
community represents a combination of 
many segments and its borders are de- 
fined according to broader purposes of 
the activity or inquiry relative to the 
community. 


3. A common mode of life 

This component of community life is 
not concerned with details of the pattern 
but in the life activities of the commu- 
nity. The categories used in the Middle- 
town studies may be useful here: mak- 
ing a living, family life, training the 
young, spending leisure, getting informa- 
tion, worshiping, voting, keeping well, 
community action and the like. These are 
activities engaged in by the people of 
the community with considerable varia- 
tion in detail according to such factors 
as age, social class and sex. There are 
other variations of detail in reference to 
the size of the community, its geographic 
location and its occupational functions. 
Yet there is a consistency sufficient to re- 
gard the community as a subculture with 
its own organization of social norms and 
practices. 


4. A group of needs-serving agencies 
Unlike a neighborhood or urban fringe 
area, a community is a place where all 
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of one’s living needs can be met by a 
group of institutions or needs-serving 
agencies. Kingsley Davis has referred to 
this as “social completeness.”' It is the 
smallest territorial unit that can embrace 
all aspects of social life. It is a society 
in miniature which contains the major 
institutions, the various statuses and in- 
terest groups which make up a society. 
Though it is an unlikely possibility, an 
individual could live his entire life within 
the confines of the community since there 
is a variety of agencies and institutions 
to meet the wide array of needs. 


5. A sense of identity and involvement 

Another characteristic of community is 
the identification and involvement people 
feel about their town. This is the we-feel- 
ing people develop for their place of resi- 
dence. It is the reaction which causes 
people to make reference to “our town” 
and is characterized by the expression 
“we believe.” In this sense of identity, 
people develop feelings of solidarity, of 
loyalty, of friendliness and cooperation. 
Under this impulse we feel at home and 
we are familiar with the ways of thinking 
and acting of the people around us. 
When crisis emerges there is a sense of 
obligation to meet the threat lest there 
be an eventual eclipse of the community. 


6. A social heritage 

Closely related to the matter of identity 
is the realization in the community that 
there is a social heritage, an accumulated 
culture and a historical past. The older 
residents tell and retell the community 
folk tales with a good deal of relish. The 
“I remember when” prelude to a story 
is a common approach known to many of 
us. Much of it may be legend. Some of it 
may be fact, but these tales constitute 
much of the lore and sacred beliefs of 


‘Kingsley Davis. Human Society. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. p. 310-13. 
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the community. The more careful stu- 
dent of community and society will see 
in every community the processes by 
which the cultural traits are transmitted 
and combined into the culture pattern 
which characterizes the contemporary 
community. 


7. A functional interdependence 

A community is an organization of 
highly interrelated and interdependent 
activities. The breakdown of any major 
facet of community life has profound 
effect on the community as a whole. For 
example, a strike, a school riot, a bank 
failure, a business failure, a natural dis- 
aster such as a flood or tornado, all of 
these have a significant impact on the 
other agencies or the people of the com- 
munity. All communities depend on a 
complex web of interrelated norms. Com- 
munity life could not exist without them. 


Understanding the Community 


In addition to knowing the charac- 
teristics of communities, in order to un- 
derstand the community concept it is 
important to know something about com- 
munity types, the value system and the 
power structure. Actually, there is no 
widely accepted system of classification 
into types. One of the most obvious dif- 
ferences in communities is that of size 
and there are many arbitrary classifica- 
tions. Our purposes may be served by the 
following: the village, 250 to 1,000 popu- 
lation; the town, 1,000 to 10,000; the 
small city, 10,000 to 50,000; the medium 
city, 50,000 to 250,000; the large city, 
250,000 to 1,000,000; and the metropolis, 
1,000,000 and over.’ 

* These categories do not correspond with the 
standards used by U.S. census which uses the 
arbitrary figure of 2,500 to distinguish between 
rural and urban and 100,000 as a population 


aggregate to be designated as standard metro- 
politan areas. 
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While size is a most significant deter- 
minant for social relationships and com- 
munity structure, there are other variables 
by which classification could be made 
such as location, major function, domi- 
nant occupation, or social composition. 
When thought of in terms of major serv- 
ice function the following categories may 
be noted: rural trade center, residential 
suburb, resort, mining, manufacturing, 
government and college towns. All of 
these community types differ from each 
other and provide for their people a 
unique social system and way of life. 

Of peculiar importance to school peo- 
ple is the value system and power struc- 
ture of the community. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators must understand the mores, 
traditions and customs of a community 
if they are to avoid the mistakes which 
antagonize a community because its 
sacred codes have been violated. 

By value system we mean the hier- 
archy of objects or situations to which 
relative degrees of worth have been at- 
tached. Values are the things which the 
community considers good. Every com- 
munity reflects the basic American values 
plus its own unique arrangement. Basic 
American values would include such 
things as: achievement and success, ef- 
ficiency, progress, material comfort, big- 
ness, hard work, freedom, etc.? The value 
hierarchy of the immediate community 
provides additional situations which are 
sacred to the community. For example a 
religiously oriented community would 
provide a set of ethical norms somewhat 
unlike that of a university community 
which stresses academic achievement or 
an industrial community which would 
place high value on technological skills. 
Life goals and values in these different 


*For more detailed discussion of American 
values see Robin Williams, American Society, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952, Chap. 
11. 
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communities have different effects on 
growing personalities. 

Every community has a power system 
with an arrangement of various types and 
degrees of authority. Power refers to the 
ability or authority to compel action. In 
every community there are people who 
possess the power to make decisions and 
enforce them. Communities at all times 
face the problems of power, its location, 
its uses and abuses. Much of the power 
of the community is in the industrial and 
economically strong groups and in the 
formal governmental institutions. 

Public school people particularly need 
to know of the community power system 
since the support of the power groups is 
necessary for the support of the school. 


School and Community 


As mass education developed there was 
an increasing awareness that the school 
and the community bear vital relation- 
ships to each other. When schooling was 
for the intellectually elite there was little 
need for community centered educa- 
tion. Compulsory school attendance laws 
brought masses of youngsters to the 
schools most of whom did not relate their 
attendance to college preparation. Edu- 
cators developed a concern for life-cen- 
tered education knowing that prepara- 
tion for college is not enough since a 
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relatively small number of secondary 
school graduates go on to college. 

The school is seen as an integral part 
of the community, sharing in its objec- 
tives and responding to community needs 
and pressures. At the same time the com- 
munity reacts to the influences exercised 
by the school. With the school and com- 
munity bearing such vital relationships 
to each other, it is a logical development 
in educational leadership to provide a 
social orientation to the educational proc- 
ess. It is recognized that community 
study, understanding and _ participation 
are prerequisites for effective participa- 
tion in the individual's role as citizen 
in his community and in his society. The 
community is the child’s locus of past, 
present and future activity. This is the 
immediate world, this is the concrete 
reality, this is the effective environment 
to which the child must make his adjust- 
ments. 

We suggest eight ways by which 
schools can develop a community ap- 
proach to education: 


1. Evolve a program based on the needs 
and interests of people in the community 

2. Provide and develop leadership for 
servicing community needs 

3. Build a curriculum around the major 
processes of community living 

4, Provide the facilities for community 
forums, recreation, adult education and 
other activities of a community nature 

5. Utilize community resources in every 
phase of the school program 

6. Engage in continuous research and 
study of the community so that its problems 
can be located and identified 

7. Serve as a repository of community 
information 

8. Serve as an agency of coordination in 
the community’s educational efforts. 


These points represent a notion of ed- 
ucation which regards the educational 
process as a community-wide function. 
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School leadership is needed 
to create a new and stable 
rural community. 


Terrell W. Ogg 


Change Affects the Rural Community 


THE United States in the past decade 
has moved rapidly from a rural America 
to an urban America. The vast expansion 
of scientific knowledge has given tre- 
mendous stimulus to the 
growth of our nation. Mass production 
has procreated mass production. Large 


industrial 


population groups have concentrated in 
the urban center providing still greater 
demands for additional people in these 
areas. 

This technical 
concentrating around the urban centers, 
has drained the great rural America of 
much of its marginal labor. This mar- 
ginal labor has left the farms and the 
small rural community for “greener 
fields” in the industrial cities. 

Agricultural America has not been 
neglected in the rapid development of 
the science fields. New methods and 
machines have been developed. The 
small “40 acres and a mule” farm has 
given way to the large mechanized farm 
with hundreds of acres and few em- 
ployees. The reign of “King Cotton” in 
much of the Deep South has given way 
to new crops and livestock production. 
In Houston County, Texas, one of the 
largest cotton plantations of yesteryears 


growth of America 
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(over 12,000 acres) has given way to the 
production of cattle. This development 
of the new rural America has eliminated 
the need for many thousands of un- 
skilled and semiskilled farm workers. 
Rural community life is in process of a 
tremendous change. The population con- 
centration on the large farm or planta- 
tion is no longer evident. The shift from 
the farm and the community around the 
country store to the center that serves 
the large rural community is quite evi- 
dent. 

This transition is having a tremendous 
effect on the education program in rural 
America. The small, one-teacher school 
has been replaced by the larger cen- 
tralized rural school system. This new 
school district serves, in many instances, 
several hundred square miles. One of the 
major problems such a large district pro- 
duces is that of student transportation. 
Those students who still live on the farm 
often have to be transported in excess 
of 40 miles a day. Another major prob- 
lem facing schools in this new rural en- 


Terrell W. Ogg is superintendent of schools, 
Crockett Independent School District, Crock- 
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vironment is providing an adequate edu- 
cational program to meet the growing 
educational demands of today and at the 
same time bridge the gap that the chang- 
ing socioeconomic culture has thrust 
upon rural America. 

The schools in this new rural com- 
munity must be alert to the fact that 
change is taking place. The educational 
program must be developed to meet this 
change, and to channel the rural young- 
sters into a sound productive program of 
learning. Recent studies show that 
people living in rural America must be- 
come more expert in their field of pro- 
duction. They must become specialists 
in the new economic enterprises which 
they serve. In this area particularly the 
school person must realize that educat- 
ing for the status quo is certainly not the 
answer. Rural America today will be 
different from rural America tomorrow; 
consequently, education must reach out 
and provide for that tomorrow. 


Size and Quality 


Our schools must develop educational 
programs that will meet our rural youth 
where they are and bring them to an 
educational level equal in quality to the 
best provided youngsters in urban areas. 

The school program must be geared 
to the idea that a new economic and 
cultural pattern is developing in the 
rural America. This pattern must be 
guided so as to insure the prosperous 
existence of this great portion of America. 

The size of high schools in rural 
America is small in comparison with the 
size of high schools in the urban centers. 
Most high schools in the rural area range 
in size from 75 to 350. Yet these high 
schools have a tremendous task before 
them. The education program must pro- 
vide the economic and social bases for 
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continuing the stable existence of the 
rural community. The rural community 
is a vital part of our great democracy. It 
provides a natural laboratory for the de- 
velopment of true democratic leadership, 
and the loss of this laboratory could well 
prove fatal to our American way of life. 
Since there is a constant pull to the ur- 
ban area, this tide will destroy the rural 
community if it is not stemmed. The 
school’s function, therefore, is to do the 
educational job necessary to provide the 
sound economic and cultural 
needed for a stable prosperous rural 


anchor 


community. 


A Suitable Program 


This involves many factors. It involves 
the teaching of all youth of the rural 
community the fundamental philosophy 
of the American way of life with its 
democratic aims and values. It involves 
the teaching of all youth of the rural 
community an understanding of human 
worth and the finer aspects of human re- 
lations. It involves the teaching of all 
youth of the rural community the skills 
needed for taking their environment and 
the products of their environment and 
producing a more abundant economic 
life. It involves the instilling in all youth 
of the rural community the patriotism, 
the sense of mission, the social conscious- 
ness, and the love of country that have 
made America a unique nation of liberty 
loving individuals. At the same time it is 
a responsibility of the schools to develop 
every youngster to his optimum poten- 
tial. The school cannot make excuses 
because it is small or because it is rural. 
Certainly it has a big job, but no task 
worth while is easy. To do the job the 
educator must give his best—no _ half- 
way job will suffice. 

The next question we must face is how 
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this job can be accomplished. A first 
step in doing the job hinges upon public 
understanding and public approval. The 
public relations program must awaken 
the people in this new rural community 
to the challenge. This transition has 
brought the rural community to the 
crossroads. It can easily continue in its 
movement toward elimination of all 
rural life and the continuing enlarge- 
ment of the urban centers or it can 
evolve into a new life built around a 
new pattern of rural community living. 
Citizens need to understand these alter- 
natives as they study the new rural com- 
munity. Only then will they write in an 
action program for rural community de- 
velopment. In this operation the schools 
must give leadership. 

A second step in doing the job is the 
development of a curriculum that pro- 
vides for the education of the rural youth 
for the new rural community. This will 
call for an evaluation of the various 
courses of study and may lead to the 
elimination of certain courses, the revi- 
sion of some, and the addition of others. 

A third step in doing the job is the 
development of a program for the full 
utilization of time. In the ordinary edu- 
cation program only about 50 percent 
of the students’ days in a year are de- 
voted to learning. An expanded program 
in the new rural community will require 
the use of more of the students’ time for 
learning. More courses will need to be 
mastered. This will involve time beyond 
the regular school program. Summer 
programs, workshops, camps, clubs, etc., 
will have to be exploited in the interest 
of learning. These programs must utilize 
all types of learning aids. A fourth step 
in doing the job is the development of 
community pride and community oppor- 
tunity. The school, through its education 
program, philosophy and facilities, must 
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instill in every youngster a desire to give, 
as a student and later as an adult, some 
of himself to his community for its ad- 
vancement and its betterment. 

We have considered how “change 
affects the rural community.” This might 
be phrased as a question or as a state- 
ment. The question, however, should be 
eliminated because evidence shows that 
change does drastically affect the rural 
community. Our population studies and 
our census releases show clearly that our 
population is each day becoming more 
urban and less rural. We know that the 
dwindling of the broad rural community 
has come about and is continuing due 
to changes in the areas of technology, 
science and agriculture. These factors, 
as previously discussed, cause farm size 
changes, type of production changes, 
concentration of population changes, 
type of school changes, and size of school 
changes. A major change evident in the 
period of transition is the emerging of 
a new rural community. 

The small isolated rural centers are 
rapidly giving way to the development 
of one larger rural community serving 
a large rural area. This new rural com- 
munity is the economic, social and cul- 
tural center of the large rural area. The 
trend is to have this large rural area 
served by a central rural school. The 
affecting 
munity life is the achieving of an under- 


major problem rural com- 
standing of its new role. The major task 
affecting the new rural community is to 
keep the tidal wave of urbanization from 
completely destroying its traditional 
values. 

The changes affecting the rural com- 
munity have had tremendous impact on 
the role of the school. As discussed here, 
the schools must assume a role of leader- 


ship in taking these changes and harness- 
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ing them, educationally speaking, so that 
the new rural community will be a 
strong, prosperous and stable part of our 
American life. 

True, we may say that change has 
affected the rural community to such an 
extent that the whole concept of living 


School’s Responsibility 
(Continued from page 268) 


right and wrong are sharply distinguish- 
able does not, they contend, “square with 
the facts.” One cannot point to any ethi- 
cal proposition which has always been or 
always shall be the same, for as times 
and circumstances change all normative 
statements shall change. 

The goal of the school, in this relati- 
vistic view, is to develop in students a 
critical attitude toward all moral codes. 
Students should be encouraged to criti- 
cize and discuss existing laws and cus- 
toms involving moral conduct and _ par- 
ticipate in changing them so that they 
jibe with “social reality.” Social accepta- 
bility is the criterion of good and evil, 
and the school must develop in students 
the means of determining what is so- 
cially acceptable. Such a goal cannot be 
achieved unless the school first eliminates 
the notion that there are changeless 
norms of moral conduct.* 

In general opposition to the relativists 
are those who maintain that there are at 
least some ethical propositions which are 
never subject to change and should never 
be “as long as human beings are ‘human.’ ” 
Among this group are those who believe 
that the decalogue (or similar codes) 

°F. C. Neff. “Education and the Cult of Cer- 


tainty.” Phi Delta Kappan (January 1958). p. 
168-70. 
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in the rural area must undergo a re- 
evaluation. From such a study new 
standards, new aims and concepts will 
be drawn. Under such able leadership, 
tomorrow will see a new and stronger 
rural life with a more abundant living 
for all. 


contains the few basic norms which are 
needed to guide moral conduct. Most 
defenders of these codes admit that criti- 
cal and imaginative reinterpretation and 
adjustments must be made to fit the 
changing times (obviously, the applica- 
tion of the principles of justice are much 
more complex in modern industrial so- 
ciety than they were in primitive patri- 
archal tribes). Yet others who do not 
accept an “outside source” of morality, 
insist that there are some enduring and 
changeless values found in the accumu- 
lated fund of human experience, in “na- 
ture” or “society.” Some such are justice 
and law, freedom and equality, which, 
they maintain, should be consciously 
transmitted through the agency of the 
school.‘ 

Admittedly, the educational theorists 
of this latter group do not agree on one 
set of values which should be considered 
“changeless and enduring,” for example, 
supernaturalists and naturalists propose 
a different hierarchy of values. They do 
agree, though, that there is a basic core 
of values and it is the school’s responsi- 
bility to inculcate these in the youth of 
school age. 

*For an expression of the non-relativistic 
view, see I. Berkson, The Ideal and the Com- 
munity, Harper and Brothers, 1958, p. 279-82. 
Also, the Fifty-fourth Yearbook, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Modern Phi- 


losophies and Education, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, p. 37 ff., 323 ff. 
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Changing Pupils in a 


Changing School 


Evidence of gain 
in pupils’ learning 
has appeared 

since desegregation. 


“ONCE nine hundred children went 
to school here.” The retiring custodian 
of West School was speaking 16 years 
ago when, as neophyte principal, I first 
came to work in the community. “That 
was when the neighborhood was young.” 

But “young” neighborhoods grow up. 
At the time he spoke, only 400 children 
were attending. Later, in 1954, numbers 
had dwindled to less than 300, and 
West's “grandchildren”—offspring of par- 
ents who had attended the school— 
frequently enrolled. Meanwhile, small 
changes were taking place in the area 
as urbanization forces crept slowly out 
from the center of the city. The neighbor- 
hood kept neatly manicured lawns, proud 
and gracious homes. Yet, here and there 
on the edges were evidences of a creep- 
ing blight—hedges left untrimmed, or 
worn through by careless feet, a crum- 


Fern H. Jacobi is principal, Hendley School, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Wash- 
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bling porch, homes converted into small 
business enterprises. 


Our Community Changes 


Most of the parents were still “salt of 
the earth,” stable, friendly people provid- 
ing a background of cultural experiences 
for their children and cooperating with 
their school and community. Almost half 
were Jewish people, ambitious for their 
children and generous with time and 
money. As time went on changes were 
noted in the occupation of the fathers. 
The percentage of professionals dropped, 
and more children from lower middle 
class homes attended. Differences began 
to be noted in the background of the 
children. The span of intelligence level 
widened. Mothers went to work outside 
of the homes—some because of economic 
necessity, others to provide for their 
children the luxuries of life, or a college 
education. Soon there appeared in the 
windows a dark face or two. In the back 
yards little Negro children played quietly 
together. Slowly, conducting themselves 
with decorum and dignity, upper class 
Negroes moved into some of the homes 
on quiet streets. We had Negro neigh- 
bors. 

Later, after integration, we were to 
know these people better as kind and 
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loving parents and as cooperative patrons 
of the school. Now, however, we learned 
little about them except through an oc- 
casional confidence from the earlier res- 
idents, “I used to step out to get the milk 
in the morning in my robe, but our new 


that, so I have 
stopped doing it now.” 

In September 1954 West opened as an 
integrated school. The enrollment soared. 


Three classes were opened the first year, 


neighbors never do 


and two each succeeding year. Now chil- 
dren from parents in all occupational 
classes came. The widest disparities were 
noted in cultural background. We had 
become in truth a small “melting pot” 
from which, with other similar schools, 
the liberties of future generations of 
Americans of all races must be forged. 


Our Children Differ 


Our children’s range in intelligence 
was tremendous—at one time from 68 to 
167 IQ! In many cases there was an edu- 
cational lag of one to six years in read- 
ing achievement. “Sixth grade” children 
tested in reading from grade 1.4 to 9.0. 
For many years past our children testing 
high average in intelligence had ranked 
far above the national norm in reading. 
Now our reading achievements dropped 
down far below national norms. Faculty 
morale slipped to a low ebb. Our Negro 
teachers were eager to learn new meth- 
ods and willing to share with us their 
understanding of Negro children. But 
even they grew discouraged with achieve- 
ments. 

The problem of discipline reared its 
ugly head. Freedom in classroom and 
corridor sometimes became license. In- 
direct methods of control were of no 
avail. Hall and playground duty became 
difficult tasks for experienced teachers 
and thwarting for the inexperienced. 
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White and Negro teachers were work- 
ing together—many with the pride of 
long years of successful experience, work- 
ing harder than any of us had worked in 
all our lives before. Were we failing in 
our duty to these children and so to our 





country? 


We Accept the Challenge 


The words of Abraham Lincoln in his 
Address to Congress in 1863 leaped to 
new life within our minds: “The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise to 
the occasion. As our case is new so we 
must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves and then we shall 
save our country.” 

We decided to “think anew and act 
anew.” The methods by which we had 
established a good school in other days 
with outstanding character development 
and achievement in our children were 
unequal to the “stormy present.” We be- 
gan to “disenthrall ourselves,” and_ it 
wasnt easy. 

We resolved to hold fast to our high 
standards, to learn more about our pres- 
ent pupils, and to experiment with dif- 
ferent methods of work. 


We Seek New Dimensions 


It was not easy to gain clear under- 
standings about our children. We were 
plagued by oversized classes and high 
rate of mobility. 

We studied our children in class, on 
the playground, in their homes, and in 
the community. We invited parents for 
long conferences which revealed family 
values, mores, and methods of home dis- 
cipline. We learned that in some homes 
beating was the form of punishment ac- 
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cepted by both parent and child. In 
school, without fear of physical reprisal, 
children often worked out their aggres- 
sions and thwartings with results not at 
all conducive to pupil progress. 

We learned, too, from these confer- 
ences that the insistent demand for more 
and more homework from homes, cul- 
tured and uncultured, was tied to ambi- 
tion for the children, to a lack in many 
instances of sound recreational patterns, 
and not infrequently to a desire to use 
the homework to substitute for family 
discipline. 

We learned that false and too sweep- 
ing generalizations on the part of Ne- 
groes about whites, and on the part of 
whites about Negroes, created tensions. 
Sometimes rejection was experienced by 
young children. A young mother wrote 
to explain a sudden rebellious attitude 
of her daughter to her kind and capa- 
ble white teacher: “In January we moved 
here from a block in which Phylicia was 
one of the most popular children in the 
area. She had almost too many friends, 
if such is possible. Never a dull moment. 
Then abruptly we bought a home, moved 
to a block where not one little girl has 
been allowed to play with Phylicia al- 
though at first all have attempted friend- 
liness. Reared in an atmosphere where 
only behavior has counted, the rejections 
of the past months have been a great 
shock to Phylicia and she is still con- 
fused. She could not understand the 
‘sudden’ color distinctions, especially 
since her own complexion is fair and 
people have always ‘made a lot over her.’ 
After our talk this morning, Phylicia went 
to school probably feeling quite rebel- 
lious toward an image of Susan’s (a re- 
jecting playmate’s) mother. As a result, 
she associated Susan’s mother with you 
probably (through no fault whatever of 
yours ).” 
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We studied pupil records. We saw 
broken homes, children living insecurely, 
in many instances with neither parent. 
We saw frequent changes of schools as 
economic necessity forced families to 
move from one school area to another. 

As a faculty we shared our knowledge 
and understanding of the children. We 
asked for, and gave advice and help 
to each other. Sometimes the teachers 
served as my consultants. We used our 
master teachers, white and Negro, as 
group leaders, policy planners, helpers 
to new teachers. 

As we learned more about our children 
we saw changes in their reactions to us. 
Faces of children in trouble lost the 
“dead-pan” look and came alive with 
changing emotions as they sought with 
us a solution to their problems. Children 
in trouble trusted us. Rude, negative 
answers to questions diminished in num- 
ber and violence. Often the truth, even 
though damaging, was told at the start 
of a conference, and a healthy emotional 
tone was established for the improve- 
ment of the situation and of the child. 


We “Act Anew” 


Coincident with our deepened under- 
standing of our children came changes 
in methods of teaching. Frequent evalua- 
tion meetings were held. In these, our 
faculty took an honest look at our meth- 
ods and their effect on the learning of 
our children. 

Both our experience with the children 
and the low test scores in paragraph 
meaning showed us that our children 
needed consistent and sequential devel- 
opment of concepts. Through trips and 
other firsthand experiences as well as 
with books and visual aids we developed 
concepts in science, in social studies, in 
math, and the arts. “Milk really does 
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come from a cow!” said a sixth grade girl 
aide helping a second grade group on 
their trip to a farm, “and a cow is so big!” 

We worked constantly for improve- 
ment in pronunciation and enunciation. 
In our oral English work, in spelling and 
in phonetics related both to reading and 
to spelling, we worked to improve speech 
habits. 

Each teacher learned to make an in- 
formal reading inventory and used this 
technique to group her children for in- 
struction in reading. 

We made assignments on the level of 
each group—very simple factual ones for 
slow groups and, for those more highly 
endowed, assignments involving fine dis- 
crimination, critical thinking, and inter- 
pretation. 

It was early evident that some form 
of ability grouping was necessary. It was 
completely unrealistic, for instance, to 
give a sixth grade teacher a class of some- 
times 40 children, ranging in IQ from 73 
to 167, and in reading level from 1.4 to 
9.3. 

We wanted, however, to avoid the un- 
democratic complications of the old XYZ 
ability groupings—with consequent pa- 
rental pressure to put each child, no mat- 
ter how limited, in the highest group. 
Rather we developed a policy which we 
called Overlapping Ability Grouping. We 
used reading level as our main criterion, 
but also considered mental age and social] 
maturity. Miss A, who had the fastest 
learners, had also a few high average 
ones. Miss B had a high average to low 
average range. Miss C had the slowest 
ones with some low average children. Not 
a perfect system, of course, but under it 
grouping for reading instruction could be 
done on three levels usually, and so each 
child could read at his instructional 
level. Yet since there was no hard and 
fast delineation between groups, parents 
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seldom asked for changes of placement. 
A truly democratic grouping is one where 
each child’s needs, social and intellectual, 
can most nearly be met. 

We gave our children the kind of 
discipline they needed—firm and kind— 
with external controls established first 
and leading to internal controls. We 
found something in every child that we 
could honestly praise. We feel that a 
child needs something to live up to, not 
to live down. 

We provided many opportunities for 
pupil leadership through Patrols, Girl 
Aides, and school and classroom commit- 
tee work. We made every opportunity to 
overcome the handicaps under which 
social, moral, 








some of our children live 
intellectual, and economic—and to make 
school a happy place for them to live and 
to work in. 


Our Children Achieve 


We had worked prodigiously. We had 
studied, planned, evaluated as a faculty. 
Early in the year 1958-59 there were some 
evidences that a degree of success was 
crowning our efforts. We knew that many 
of our children had achieved a high level 
of self-control in halls, in classrooms and 
on the playground. Some of them had 
developed outstanding leadership. But 
what about reading and understanding? 
There were evidences throughout the 
year in books read, in teachers’ tests and 
in semi-standardized commercial tests 
that our children were achieving very 
well. By now we were almost afraid to 
believe it. 

At the start of the year the fifth grade 
tests (Stanford KM) disappointed us. 
We felt that in one class they did not re- 
veal the children’s true ability. So two 
months later we gave 30 children the 
Stanford M, a comparable test. Incre- 
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ments ranged from -.1 year to 3.6 years 
with the mode from one to two years 
(instead of the expected .2 increment). 
These results to some extent increased 
our confidence in the job we were doing. 
Our Superintendent and our Department 
of Pupil Appraisal were much interested 
in the results of our second test. 

In March 1959, our sixth grade pupils 
were tested with the Stanford Reading 
Test, Intermediate Form. Results indi- 
cated that in all subjects West sixth 
graders averaging 100 in IQ were well 
above national norms. Concerning our 
reading achievements Dr. Carl Hansen, 
our Superintendent, said in his “Sum- 
mary of the Desegregation Experiences 
in the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia for the Notre Dame Confer- 
ence (May 8, 1958)”: 

An illustration of superior growth is found 
in the summary of achievement gains (in 
reading) made by three classes of sixth 
grade students in the West Elementary 
School, March 1959, over their fifth grade 
placement in the fall of 1957. 

The West School, formerly all white, has 
an enrollment of 572 Negro and 84 white 
pupils, a faculty of 12 white and 8 Negro 
persons. 


Class A Fifth grade median 6.3 
Sixth grade median 8.7 
Mental maturity 7.7 
Class B_ Fifth grade median 4.5 
Sixth grade median 7.2 
Mental maturity 6.5 
Class C* Fifth grade median 4.5 
Sixth grade median 6.4 


Mental maturity 6.2 

How well have we succeeded in edu- 
cating these youngsters? Improvement 
in achievement tests is only one index. 
It is difficult to evaluate the major fac- 

‘ Actually, Class C was a part of a 5th-6th 
grade class. There were 12 sixth grade children 
placed there by their addresses, since the school 
area had changed and this group was to transfer 
to another school. 
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tors—the growth in poise, in self-disci- 
pline, the development of cultural back- 
ground and interests, the growing desire 
of the children to learn, to understand. 
the constant use of the public library, and 
the increase in pleasure and pride in their 
school. 

Over and over again in their letters 
evaluating their school the children refer 
to it as a respected school or as a school 
with a good reputation. They recognize 
that the program involves more than the 
skills. “The teachers teach us right from 
wrong.” Pamela, a sixth grader in Class 
B, writes: “I think that West is a wonder- 
ful school. I like it because I know that 
I can be well educated. I also like it 
because I have such a nice teacher. An- 
other reason why I like West is because 
I not only learn to read, write and do 
arithmetic, but I have learned how to 
make friends and keep them. I have 
learned that when someone picks a fight 
with me, to walk away. I have learned 
all that from West School's teachers and 
my principal.” 

Through the years, our community has 
changed, and the children entering our 
school have reflected these changes. Our 
faculty has accepted the challenge of a 
changing school, has reached out to new 
dimensions in understanding children, 
has held to high standards while adapt- 
ing methods of work to the learners’ 
needs. 
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Impact of New Industry 


on School and Community 


What are the problems 
school leaders face 

as new industries 

move into a community? 


THE purpose here is problem setting 
and problem identification, not problem 
solution. We begin with what we mean 
by impact, look at the role of cultural 
setting, proceed to some aspects of new 
industry impact, and conclude by listing 
some of the problems that may be an- 
ticipated. 

Impact is viewed here as striking force 
operating in interacting cycles of action 
and reaction, resulting in change. We 
talk about the impact of change, even 
though we know that change follows im- 
pact. However, change in turn becomes 
impact, just as reaction in turn becomes 
action. Further, impact is multidirec- 
tional, not unidirectional. As the web of 
community life is stretched at one point, 
stresses and strains occur at many other 


points, and accommodation follows. 
Thus, impact leads to change, and 


change creates problems—not a_prob- 
lem, but problems. 

Change and problems tend to occur 
clusters. Dealing with 


in connected 
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them, therefore, becomes a community 
responsibility. School leaders have to 
perceive and face these problems within 
this larger context. Consequently, these 
problems cannot be considered as the 
province of the school alone, or the com- 
munity alone, or industry alone, but 
rather of all three acting in concert. This 
is especially true when concern is di- 
rected to cultural impact. 


Cultural Setting 


Obviously, the kind of industry, school 
and community has to be taken into con- 
sideration. The variables are too many 
to specify. The reader will have to draw 
upon his own perceptions and experience 
(as he would in any case). The best we 
can do is to assume that the differences 
will be more in degree than in kind, and 
that the situation is always local and as 
such known in some detail. 

Cultural thrust. Faced with multiple 
impact and uneven change, we use the 
concept of cultural lag, which is a nega- 
tive view. The concept of cultural 
thrust, its opposite, is a positive view. 
In focusing on cultural lag, we are for- 
ever engaged in catching up and mop- 
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ping up; in focusing on cultural thrust, 
we could be forever engaged in moving 
ahead and building up. 

Contradictory though it may appear, 
schools tend to reflect the culture in 
which they exist, while at the same time 
they tend to lag behind rather than to 
lead with respect to change. Impact 
tends to change the community, requir- 
ing the school to change to maintain its 
reflection role and to reconsider its func- 
tions to exercise leadership in a changing 
culture. 

Education for adjustability. We have 
experienced difficulty with the concept 
of “education for adjustment.” Small 
wonder, for we have been talking about 
the wrong thing, namely, a concept tied 
to a static society. The concept that fits 
in a dynamic, changing society is educa- 
tion for adjustability. To differentiate: 
adjustment means “to be willing to con- 
form” to a static society; adjustability 
means “to be able to perform” in a chang- 
ing society. 

Our concern about impact of new in- 
dustry on school and community de- 
pends upon whether we propose to deal 
with it in terms of adjustment, which 
seeks to fit it in with as little change as 
possible; or in terms of adjustability, 
which seeks to weave it into the ever- 
constant yet ever-changing fabric of 
community life. The first invites cultural 
lag; the second accepts cultural thrust. 
In the latter view, change is a process, 
not an act, and impact is a moving 
cluster of active cultural forces, not an 
isolated incident. 

Expectations and images. Impact op- 
erates to modify the expectations and to 
affect the images school, community, and 
industry have of themselves and of each 
other. 

A new industry generally brings along 
personnel at the executive, managerial, 
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supervisory, and technical levels. They 
come with experiences in many com- 
munities and schools. We must be alert 
to pick up the cues and signals that tell 
us about their expectations and images, 
at the same time providing them with 
cues and signals identifying our expecta- 
tions and images. 


Impact of New Industry 


The new arrivals may trigger off fer- 
ment for change, which may be viewed 
by some as a challenge to power and 
prerequisites of local leadership, and: by 
others as ingredients for progress. The 
older resident may feel himself cast in 
the role of defender of tradition and the 
status quo, or he may feel himself lifted 
on a wave of the future. New industry 
and people may alter the power struc- 
ture and the communication system of 
the school and the community. 

Younger parents have strong and im- 
mediate interest in educational programs 
for their children. Wanting these pro- 
grams now, they tend to favor action 
over promises. They are disinclined to 
take over, but are likely to feel forced 
to do so if local leadership does not get 
the job done. 

The newcomer tends to have indefinite 
status and frustrated feelings of belong- 
ingness. The school stands as a con- 
spicuous potential unifying opportunitv. 
If assimilation machinery is not avail- 
able, the community may find itself con- 
fronted with cultural islands of residence 
and participation. Also possible is the 
emergence of Industryville, a more or 
less self-sufficient and __ self-contained 
community within the community, or 
just outside the community. 

New industry quite likely has an active, 
working commitment to “the team ap- 
proach.” This is something to encourage 
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and build upon and may afford the know- 
how for a breakthrough into an improv- 
ing school program and a better commu- 
nity. Industry knows (more than do 
schools and communities) that there is 
a positive relationship between good 
schools, good communities, and good 
business. 

New industry adds to the human and 
social resources for school programs 
and community enterprises. It is a 
limited view that considers new indus- 
try only in terms of financial resources 
or added burdens for schools and com- 
munities. 

Impact of new industry is economic— 
more jobs, more buying power, more 
houses, and so on. It also involves more 
municipal services, more consumer serv- 
ices, more cultural facilities and oppor- 
tunities, and, above all, more attention 
to community-wide coordinating and 
planning functions and services. 

To meet the changing situation, the 
school may anticipate that it will need 
to provide wider offerings, diversified 
curriculums, specialized services, and in- 
creased citizen participation. In turn, 
these probabilities indicate need for 
stepped up and enriched in-service 
teacher education. 

Residence of employees may occur 
in a taxing area different from that in 
which the industry is located, thus creat- 
ing increased demand for community 
services in certain areas without rela- 
tively increased tax resources. Also, in- 
dustry may enter with certain immuni- 
ties, such as a “favorable” tax base or 
assessment formula. 

On the other hand, its entry may as- 
sure an adequate base for provision of 
community services. New industry may 
be expected to be wary of a community, 
or a school, that has a history of shifting 
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undue proportions of the tax burden to 
industry. 


Some Problems 


Proceeding on the bases of cultural 
thrust, education for adjustability, and 
mediation of expectations and images, 
here are some of the problems to be 
faced as new industry moves into a com- 
munity: 

1. Are we ready to capitalize on 
greater “freedom” to change and inno- 
vate? 

2. Do we have dependable informa- 
tion on population changes, keeping in 
mind that characteristics may be more 
important than numbers? 

3. Have we taken a look at the im- 
plications of the tendency of people to 
settle in one-status neighborhoods? 

4. Are we ready to accept a younger 
parent population, with experiences in 
different school systems and different 
communities? 

5. Does the concept of curriculum re- 
flected in the offerings of the school and 
the methods employed in the classroom 
represent an educational program de- 
signed for all the children of all the 
people in the community? 

6. Have we taken into account the 
lack of uniformity in curricula and text- 
books and consequent difficulties for 
transfer-in students? 

7. Are we prepared to deal with the 
probable increase in individual differ- 
ences? to deal with a more differentiated 
school population? 

8. Are plans being made for provision 
of expanded guidance and counseling 
services? 

9. Have teachers set about obtaining 
new social understanding and sharpened 
sensitivity? Does the school carry on 
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community study? Have teachers had 
guided opportunities to explore commu- 
nity resources for use in teaching? 

10. Have steps been taken to cope 
with the role of the “school stranger” 
and the “community stranger’? to mini- 
mize the tendency to treat a group of 
community newcomers as “foreigners”? 

11. Has the school developed a re- 
source of unifying and belonging activi- 
ties? 

12. Does the concept of school public 
relations rest upon involvement rather 
than upon telling and/or selling? 

13. Has the new industry been invited 
to send information and/or personnel 
ahead that is needed for planning? 

14. Will new classrooms be required? 
Will they be provided by additions to 
present buildings, or by new buildings? 

15. What is the probable location of 
new residents in relation to present 
school boundaries? Will expansion of 
transportation facilities and services be 
required? 

16. Will sufficient teachers be avail- 
able? Will standards have to be lowered 
in order to obtain teachers in a hurry? 

17. Will there be sufficient textbooks, 
teaching materials and supplies on hand? 

18. Will there be sufficient tax income 
to cover expanded facilities and services? 
Will the per pupil expenditure be main- 
tained? lowered? increased? 

19. Are there groups or agencies or 
programs in the community engaged in 
the cooperative study of community 
problems and the mobilization of re- 
sources for solving them? 

20. Are there working plans in opera- 


tion involving industry-community- 


school cooperation—for example, advi- 
sory groups? 

21. Will the community be able to 
add new stores, banks and other services? 
Can this be done within the area of the 
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present community center? Are there 
plans for subcommunity centers? 

22. Will the cultural facilities and 
services be available to and adequate 
for the increased demand? 

23. Will the community be able to 
expand municipal services, for example, 
water, sanitation, fire, police, to meet in- 
creased need? 

24. Will the public library be able to 
accommodate additional readers and in- 
terests? 

25. Will recreational facilities and pro- 
grams be adequate for the expected 
population? geared to age-groups? 

26. Can social, fraternal and service 
organizations accommodate new mem- 
bers? provide appropriate activities? 

27. Are local hospital facilities large 
enough? 

28. Are there sufficient professional 
personnel to service the anticipated in- 
flux of people? 

29. Are the adult education programs 
adequate and appropriate for the antici- 
pated demands? 

30. Is the new industry planning to 
operate an internal educational program 
of its own, i.e., classrooms in the factory? 

31. Is there an adequate program of 
in-service education for teachers? 

32. Are these problems being thought 
of as “administrative level” problems 
only? (Let us hope this is a purely 
rhetorical question. ) 

These are representative, and highly 
probable, impacts of new industry on 
school and community. What is done to 
anticipate and to deal with them will 
have much to do with the future of 
the community and the school. To the 
extent that expectations are mutualized, 
as well as realized, will the impacts 
become a force for cultural thrust rather 
than a reason for cultural lag? 








Paul Zintgraff 


Bedroom Communities 


and the School 


The new suburb 
creates both problems 
and opportunities. 


POPULATION mobility since 1950 
has generated profound changes in the 
American way of life. One of the most 
significant is the trend of population to 
disperse from concentrated urban cen- 
ters and diffuse over broader geographi- 
cal areas. This has resulted in the growth 
of bedroom communities in staggering 
proportions. Available evidence suggests 
an increase rather than a decrease in this 
population shift toward penetrating the 
rural and encircling the urban. 

The rapid and unprecedented transi- 
tion from city to suburbia has created 
changes in the political, economic and 
cultural fabric of the community. Since 
the schools are an integral part of the 
community, it is trite but important to 
point out that they are directly affected 
by such changes. 

The explosive nature by which bed- 
room communities develop creates a 
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chain of related problems for education. 
No segment of the curriculum or admin- 
istration escapes the pressure of ac- 
celerated growth. The effect of cultural 
shifts on the purposes of the school, the 
problem of faculty disunity, the need for 
personnel, the demand for insightful 
leadership, and the financing of schools 
are a few of the important and more 
difficult problems inherent in the schools 
of the bedroom community. 


Cultural Shifts 


The infiltration of a large number of 
new families into a small suburban area 
in some instances has had a disorganiz- 
ing effect. The leadership structure of 
the old community may be threatened 
by the invasion of new families with 
different backgrounds, interests, status 
and orientation. There is a tendency for 
lines of social stratification to develop 
rapidly. Purchasers of the project homes 
may be thought of as “invading foreign- 
ers’ by the older residents. Communitv 
problems created by rapid growth, such 
as the need for recreational facilities, 
additional utilities, improved streets and 
more schools, may become symbols of 
attack on the old community. Conse- 
quently, conflict, disunity and _ social 
fermentation are likely to develop. 
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The older residents of the community 
may look at the newcomers as being dis- 
loyal to the traditions which have been 
established over the past years. This 
feeling may be reflected in their attitudes 
toward school growth and curricular 
change. They recall the good old days 
when the school was small. The curricu- 
lum was simple, for it grew out of the 
needs of a largely rural society. Now they 
have pupils in their schools with many 
different educational plans, career as- 
pirations, and abilities. The once simple 
curriculum no longer fits the needs of the 
new community. The school program 
must be broadened to encompass many 
more facets if all of these demands are 
to be met. This involves the modifica- 
tion of old purposes and the inclusion of 
new ones. Problems arising out of these 
changes in purpose can easily become 
emotionally lashed to the conflict of the 
old versus the new. 

This situation can be a real challenge 
to the school, for it has the opportunity 
to serve as a rallying point for the com- 
munity. The school is the one common 
ground on which large groups of both 
factions meet in PTA, lay citizens 
groups and other school-community ac- 
tivities. Such school activities afford 
many opportunities for all groups in the 
community to sit together—yes, and 
work together on _ school-community 
affairs. The activities of these groups can 
lead to the development of an under- 
standing and appreciation for each 
other’s point of view. For example, the 
organization's program might include 
from time to time buzz sessions on the 
responsibility of the school to the com- 
munity and the community to the school, 
or know your community better, or the 
role of the PTA in school and com- 
munity. Leaders of such groups should 
direct the discussion away from prob- 
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lems that have already become emotional 
issues identified with individuals or 
groups. A calm discussion of common 
problems can bring about a deeper ap- 
preciation of each other's concerns. 

Another approach to solving commu- 
nity differences might be made through 
individual teachers. Each teacher spends 
much time making aids for teaching 
arithmetic, reading and science. Parents 
can be of considerable help if included 
in this activity. It affords the opportunity 
for members of the community to work 
together on a project—one which is sig- 
nificant and worth while. During such 
activities parents share experiences and 
desires for their children. In so doing 
they can discover common interests 
upon which they may develop new re- 
lationships. At the same time they de- 
velop more insights into the school pro- 
gram. 

The problem of social integration is 
not limited to adult lay members of the 
community, but extends to the teaching 
faculty and to the students. The latter 
reflect the attitude of their parents. Thus 
when changes are made in parental pre- 
dilection, the children’s point of view 
likewise is altered. 

Conversely, a well-informed child may 
bring about modification of his parents’ 
prepossession by introducing ideas and 
information that the parents may have 
failed to consider in developing their 
bias. This can be a challenge to the 
school in the development of their social 
studiés curriculum. The program might 
include community surveys by students 
directed toward the evolution of a better 
understanding of the community and the 
development of a feeling of community 
pride. 

Frequent use of community resource 
persons in the classroom might also 
broaden the comprehension of commu- 
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As they work together teachers and parents grow in mutual understanding. 


nity problems. The need and the im- 
portance of individuals and groups in 
the community can thus be identified. 
around 


centered community 


improvement tend to develop discern- 


Projects 


ment and pride in community affairs. 
In this manner the school can use the 
community as a laboratory while at the 
same time serving as a focal point in 
unifying and integrating the forces in 
the community. 


Faculty Disunity 


Naturally this curriculum function 
cannot take place if the teachers are 
emotionally involved in the community 


disunity. In many situations this problem 
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exists because of the very way in which 
the bedroom community develops. When 
a flood of new teachers is added to the 
staff each year, a problem of adjustment 
develops for the teachers who have 
served the district for many years. 
New teachers bring new ideas founded 
in the experiences they have had in uni- 
versities and public school systems 
throughout the country. Coupled with 
this are the frustrating demands made 
by the influx of new students and their 
parents. These factors threaten the 
security of the teacher whose experience 
during the past years has been limited 
to the less impelling needs of a stable 
community. At the same time the new 
teachers have not yet found their place 
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in the community or the school and have 
variant points of view concerning the 
direction of the school program. This is 
fertile ground for the development of a 
serious split within the faculty—the old 
versus the new. 

One solution for welding the faculty 
into a unified whole lies in a sound in- 
service education program. Such _pro- 
grams should be based on the develop- 
ment of teacher understanding of the 
changes taking place. The in-service 
activities should expand the teachers’ 
perception of their role in relation to 
these changes. One effective way of ac- 
complishing this is through faculty in- 
volvement in schoolhouse planning. 

In the growing suburb new school 
buildings are going to be built. They 
can be designed after older buildings, 
from stock plans, or they may be built 
to house a school program designed for 
that particular community. Such a pro- 
gram should be based on the projected 
needs over the period of the next five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years. In 
order to plan a school building, a study 
should be made of the community and 
the school to determine their needs and 
to organize an appropriate school cur- 
riculum. All teachers and representative 
members of the community need to be 
involved in very serious long-range 
planning. 

Committees can be organized to gather 
information on population trends in the 
district, its financial outlook for the 
future, new trends in teaching, types of 
guidance and counseling programs, and 
the future direction of the library and 
audio-visual program. The in-service ac- 
tivities should be directed toward de- 
veloping a clearer understanding of edu- 
cational purposes as they relate to this 
particular community and the role of 
the school. Information gathered by the 
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committees can be periodically shared 
with the total group involved in the 
study. Such a study should involve not 
only the philosophical aspects but also 
an analysis of the necessary details. 

A problem facing the group might be 
that of the size of the classroom—25, 35, 
or 45 pupils. One may view this as a 
detail but the answer to this one ques- 
tion is deeply rooted in the philosophy 
of the school. It is extremely important 
for class size determines the number of 
classrooms needed, the number of teach- 
ers, and to some extent the methods of 
teaching to be employed. The informa- 
tion gathered and decisions made in de- 
veloping the educational recommenda- 
tions or specifications are invaluable to 
the architect. Not alone will the resulting 
product be a better school plant. As a re- 
sult of the cooperative efforts of teacher, 
lay citizen, and administrator, a better 
understanding of the role of the school 
in this community will have developed. 
Individual teachers as well as members 
of the community will be aware of the 
need for making curriculum revision. It 
may be expected that resistance to 
change will be reduced considerably. 


Need for Personnel 


Unfortunately, an in-service program 
cannot be developed without an ade- 
quate staff to direct it. This identifies 
another problem of the enlarging suburb. 
Because of the financial demands, it is 
difficult and often impossible to find 
enough money to hire the number and 
caliber of needed administrative and 
curriculum assistants. For example, in 
one California county a suburban dis- 
trict of 970 A.D.A.* will hire more 
teachers next year than a stable neigh- 
boring district of 10,280 A.D.A. Yet the 


* Average daily attendance. 
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latter has 13 district staff professional 
members while the former has two and 
a half. 

Actually, in such a district the demand 
for help is greater while it is growing 
than when it has reached its full com- 
plement of students and teachers. This 
is true because problems occurring dur- 
ing a district’s rapid growth are pressing 
and demand immediate decisions. Un- 
fortunately they come at a period when 
personnel and time are extremely 
limited—yet such decisions become the 
policy for the future. Unless the chief 
administrator has the assistance of an 
adequate district staff, he can ordinarily 
give little attention to curriculum de- 
velopment. The urgency and complexity 
of administrative detail make it almost 
impossible for him to see the total pro- 
gram in proper perspective. 

In some cases, this lack of attention 
to a district-wide program will result 
in individual schools’ organizing their 
own program. This makes it possible for 
schools in the same district to go in many 
different directions. In other cases no 
attempt is made to develop a‘ unified 
program and teachers are permitted to 
drift. In both situations this results in a 
disorganized program. To bridge the gap 
in some areas the services of the state 
department of education or an_inter- 
mediate unit such as a county depart- 
ment of education are available. These 
agencies may offer general consultants, 
specialists and educational survey teams 
trained to give direct assistance to edu- 
cational and lay groups. However, the 
amount of benefit to be realized often 
depends upon how well the local dis- 
trict is organized to take advantage of 
the services. 

Another problem directly affecting the 
development of the curriculum of the 
suburban school district is that of ade- 
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quate school financing. The expeditious 
growth of the school district demands 
tremendous increases in the amounts of 
instructional materials and supplies. The 
need for additional classrooms becomes 
a problem of major concern. 


Adequate Financing 


The demand for additional plant facili- 
ties outstrips the school budget. Because 
of this, makeshift expedients are being 
employed. Some resort to providing 
temporary structures, converting homes, 
community halls, and even tents into 
classrooms. In some suburban districts 
overcrowded classrooms and double ses- 
sions become the rule rather than the 
exception. 

One not closely involved in the prob- 
lem of the growing suburban community 
might suggest that advance planning 
would have eliminated the classroom 
shortage. It cannot be denied that in 
some cases planning would have helped 
considerably. However, there are factors 
which may prohibit the fulfillment of 
advance planning, such as constitutional 
and legal debt limits, community fear of 
overbuilding, and the strain on the capi- 
tal expenditure budget. 

Once the children start arriving, the 
district finds itself faced with extensive 
construction costs. At this point the 
school board employs its full taxing 
power and finds the demands can only 
partially be met. There is a false assump- 
tion made by many that the influx of 
large numbers of students from homes of 
above-average income produces sufficient 
revenue through local taxes to support 
the growth. There is a significant differ- 
ence between the wealth of families as a 
factor in supporting education and real 
property as a tax base. The assessed valu- 
ation of homes is relatively much less 
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than that of business and industrial prop- 
erty. Consequently, revenue from prop- 
erty tax in a district containing few busi- 
nesses, little or no industry, and many 
family dwellings reduces the per pupil 
revenue. This is the situation in nearly 
all bedroom communities. Adequate 
school financing demands a balance be- 
tween homes, business and industry if 
schools are to continue to obtain most 
of their income from local taxes. 

A possible solution to this problem 
lies in establishing a broader tax base as 
a source for school revenue. One way of 
accomplishing this is by placing a 
greater portion of the financial burden 
on the state or perhaps federal govern- 
ment. 

Another possible alternative to lessen 
the financial burden on suburban schools 
is through district reorganization. By this 
means the boundary of a district could 
be extended to include areas supported 
by business and industry so that the 
balance between homes, business and in- 
dustry is brought about. Unfortunately, 
the usual problems involved in district 
reorganization tend to arise in exagger- 
ated forms in bedroom communities. 


Leadership 


Neither of these two solutions, more 
federal and state support or district re- 
organization, lies entirely within the 
jurisdiction of any individual district. 
Consequently, immediate escape is not 
possible. Yet the lack of adequate financ- 
ing makes it impossible for most bed- 
room community districts to house pupils 
properly, provide sufficient materials, 
acquire adequate staff, or to pay salaries 
that will attract experienced professional 
leadership. 

To cope successfully with the prob- 
lems thus far identified, bold and strong 
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leadership on the part of the chief ad- 
ministrator is particularly needed. The 
superintendent of the once small school 
district may lack the adaptability, 
imagination, experience and energy to 
give constructive and insightful leader- 
ship when his district is hit with the in- 
flux of students and problems. When this 
situation exists, the pressures will elim- 
inate an unprepared superintendent. 

This is unfortunate for both the man 
and the school district, for he is usually 
not relieved of his responsibilities until a 
multitude of problems have developed. 
Consequently the new superintendent 
finds himself faced not only with the 
mounting problems of the future, but 
the problems of the past which are 
closely tied to the emotions of his staff 
and community. The new administrator 
must recognize that he is subject to be- 
ing the victim in this situation. He will 
be well advised to learn the causes of 
tension, recognize that prejudices exist, 
and identify the reasons for the differ- 
ences in the community. His job becomes 
one steeped in human relations and di- 
rected toward assisting diverse groups to 
find ways of working together. He must 
be a social engineer attuned to the hu- 
man climate. At the same time he must 
not sacrifice sound educational practices 
to gain personal favor in the community. 
Only strong professional leadership can 
withstand such a test. 

This article has identified a few of the 
problems. inherent in rapidly growing 
suburban school districts. The suggested 
solutions to these problems are based on 
a premise that the school in a bedroom 
community can be an effective force for 
acculturation and that the school can- 
not be considered apart from the cultural 
fabric of the community. The school has 
an important role in weaving the thread 
of this fabric into a harmonious whole. 
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Described here are 
school problems and procedures 
in a community in transition. 


Elsie Hayes 


Changing Neighborhood— 


THE minute men of 1959 are the of- 
ficers and men of the 101st Airborne 
Division. The Screaming Eagles of World 
War II fame pride themselves on their 
ability to leave Fort Campbell ready for 
combat anywhere in the world on a two- 
hour alert. 

The home of the 101st Airborne, which 
is the leading element of the Strate- 
gic Army Command—STRAC, is Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky, a temporary post 
of World War II, in process of trans- 
formation to one of the finest military 
installations in the United States. 

The primary mission of the 101st Air- 
borne is to protect and maintain the 
security of the United States and the free 
world against alien aggression. 

Major General W. C. Westmoreland, 
Commanding General of the 101st Divi- 
sion and Fort Campbell, reiterates his 
belief that, in reality, the long-term se- 
curity of the United States and the free 
world is directly dependent upon a 
strong, dynamic educational program. 
Elsie Hayes is supervisor, Fort Campbell De- 
pendent Schools, Fort Campbell, Kentucky. 
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Changing School 


Speaking to the entire school staff at 
the 1959 preschool conference, General 
Westmoreland challenged the staff to 
provide an education program second to 
none. 

Translating this challenge into reality 
is a responsibility which the staff of Fort 
Campbell Dependent Schools accepted 
with a seriousness of purpose equal to 
that of the Screaming Eagles. This is no 
small task! 

Fort Campbell is truly a community 
in transition. The temporary quarters of 
World War II vintage are giving way to 
permanent structures of brick, block, and 
steel. Last year’s parade ground is be- 
coming this year’s housing development. 
An enrollment of 700 students in 1951 
has more than tripled, becoming 2,300 
in 1959. 

Mobility of the Fort Campbell popula- 
tion is the rule rather than the exception. 
The average tour of duty of a Fort 
Campbell family is two to three years. 
Consequently, a veritable stream of stu- 
dents flows through the schools. Daily 
registration or withdrawal is routine. 

Teaching-learning truly becomes a 
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two-way process when a fourth grade 
teacher faces a group of children who 
have lived in both Europe and the 
Orient. 

Extreme mobility creates many op- 
portunities as well as problems which a 
modern system must face realistically. 
The Census Bureau reports that 40 mil- 
lion Americans move every year. This 
mobility has tended to make us aware of 
the fact that standardization does not 
exist in our American schools. While 
standardization to the “nth” degree may 
not be desirable, continuity within a 
school program should be a concern. 

Coordinating, facilitating and helping 
schools to improve instruction are gen- 
erally recognized as important functions 
of supervision. 

The purpose here is to indicate some 
of the ways in which a supervisor has 
worked cooperatively with administra- 
tors, teachers and parents on the prob- 
lems involved in adapting to mobility 
and change. 

The administration of Fort Campbell 
Dependent Schools, having observed a 
keen interest on the part of parents in a 
mobile community to relate themselves 
to the school has made provision for this 
need in its organization. 

The contract period for staff members 
is 10 months. This arrangement provides 
necessary time for both preschool and 
pestschool planning. 

The salary schedule provided by the 
administration is attractive to highlv 
qualified personnel and encourages staff 
members to make a career of teaching. 

The system-wide P.T.A. serves as a 
unifying force for the system and pro- 
vides for two-way communication. 

Regular meetings of the superintend- 
ent, supervisor and principals are held 
each Monday to consider administrative 
and instructional problems. 
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A system-wide curriculum steering 
committee, composed of the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff, teacher rep- 
resentatives of each school, the P.T.A. 
president, the curriculum chairman of 
the school board, and the testing and 
guidance counselor, meets biweekly to 
provide opportunities for developing bet- 
ter leadership, guidance and direction 
for the total instructional program. 

Principals meet regularly with indi- 
vidual school staffs for continuous eval- 
uation and improvement of programs at 
each school level. 

Grade level meetings are held within 
individual schools and on a system-wide 
basis for the purpose of sharing ideas, 
and planning for continuity in the school 
program. 

Interest groups are also working on 
projects which are an outgrowth of an 
interest inventory conducted early in the 
school year. 

The program and plans of the system- 
wide professional organization are co- 
ordinated with other activities. 


Helpful Procedures 


What are some of the problems re- 
sulting from mobility? What are some 
cooperative employed — in 
meeting these problems? Following are 
indications of our attempts to answer 
these questions. 


procedures 


1. Mobility makes mandatory a con- 
tinuing evaluation of a system of report- 
ing pupil progress. 

It is unrealistic to assume that any 
report card, regardless of the type, can 
serve as a thorough and complete means 
of communication between the school 
and the home. This is particularly true 
when parents move frequently and are 
exposed to many different systems of re- 
porting pupil progress. This necessitates 
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employment of a variety of contacts with 
parents, such as: 

a. Parent-teacher conferences 

b. Written reports 

c. Folders with samples of children’s 
work sent home 

d. Homeroom meetings at which the 
program is explained and an opportunity 
given for parent questions 

e. Homeroom visitation for observa- 
tion 

f. Pupil evaluation as a part of the re- 
porting system 

g. Home visits by teachers 

h. Achievement test results recorded 
on the report card. 


2. Mobility requires continuing inter- 
pretation of school policies and _ proce- 
dures to parents. 

New parents moving into the commu- 
nity bring rather than “send” their chil- 
dren to school. This gives the school 
principal an opportunity to orient the 
parent as to policies and procedures. 
Other methods employed are these: 


a. Home visitation 

b. Parent-teacher conferences 

c. Centrally scheduled _ registration 
conducted by staff members, at which 
time information sheets are distributed 
and parent questions answered. 

d. P.T.A. programs 

e. Handbooks for parents 

f. School publicity in the local paper 

g. Mimeogravhed materials 

h. Daily bulletins distributed to pa- 
rents 

i. Radio publicity 

j. School newspapers 

k. The wife of the P.T.A. president 
serves as a member of the school board 
for liaison purposes. 


3. Mobility of pupil population neces- 
sitates that pupils be placed in groups 
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that will encourage them to learn and 
will accelerate the adjustment which 
each must make when he arrives at a 
new school. To facilitate this placement, 
these procedures are employed: 


a. Examination of records brought by 


children 
b. Teacher observation 
c. Early testing scheduled (both 


achievement and intelligence ) 

d. Principal-parent conference 

e. Principal-child conference, which is 
followed by a guidance-counselor-child 
conference if problems arise 

f. Principal-teacher conferences 

g. Grouping based on reading ability 
and achievement levels. 


4. Mobility emphasizes the need for 
facilitating pupil-teacher adjustment. 
Emphasis is placed on this from the time 
the teacher is employed and is continued 
through such activities as these: 


a. Extensive program of orientation 
for new teachers 

b. Handbooks prepared over a period 
of time by staff members for teachers 
and parents 

c. Preparation and presentation of 
films with a narration depicting various 
phases of the school program 

d. Grade level meetings of teachers to 
discuss problems of adjustment and pro- 
cedures for meeting the problems 

e. Preschool and postschool confer- 
ences aimed at helping all teachers 

f. Curriculum steering committee. 


5. Mobility of pupils creates the prob- 
lem of making it possible to have the 
appropriate instructional materials in the 
hands of teachers and students at the 
right time. Some attempts to meet this 
need are these: 

a. Placing students in groups working 
at or near their achievement levels 
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b. Providing a variety of supplemen- 
tary materials 

«. Providing teacher-made materials 
of instruction 

d. Working with principals, teachers 
and committees in planning for the pur- 
chase of materials appropriate for indi- 
viduals and groups through surveys and 
meetings of grade level groups. 


6. Mobility presents a problem to the 
administrative staff in predicting enroll- 
ment and providing adequate facilities 
at the individual school and system-wide 
levels. Specific planning to meet this 
need includes: 


a. Preregistration (prior to opening 
of school ) 

b. Enrollment cards which 
all members of the family 

c. Cooperative planning of school ad- 
ministration with post housing authori- 
ties. 

d. Pretesting. 


indicate 


7. Mobility of students creates the 
problem of insuring continuity of learn- 
ing experiences toward educational ob- 
jectives of both the school and the child. 
In order that horizontal as well as ver- 
tical sequences may be provided, these 
are some of the techniques used: 


a. Use of results of achievement 
tests in individual rooms—emphasizing 
strengths as well as weaknesses 

b. Consideration of individual differ- 
ences (study records and performance of 
the child) 

c. Provision for complete cumulative 
records (which follow the child to the 
next school ) 

d. Efforts of curriculum steering to 
facilitate continuity 

e. Use of locally constructed tests to 
supplement achievement tests 

f. Close supervision of the program 
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g. Discussion sessions in initiation of 
units to determine known facts 
h. Emphasizing intercultural relations 
i. Teaching foreign languages. 


8. Mobility has had a tendency to 
make both parents and children aware 
of the importance of community agen- 
cies and the need for cordinating activi- 
ties sponsored by the different groups. 
Some of these groups are: 


a. Youth Activities Center, which co- 
ordinates: Boy Scouts program; Girl 
Scouts program; teen club for junior and 
senior high students; Little League foot- 
ball; Little League baseball; organized 
horseback riding; bicycle safety program 
and shop; and Camp Tagaytay for rec- 
reational purposes; and community field 
trips 

b. Religious Education Center, which 
conducts an instruction program on 
voluntary basis in schools after school 
hours 

c. Youth Activities Council on which 
the superintendent serves for coordina- 
tion purposes. 


9. Mobility necessitates continuing 
evaluation of all phases of the school 
program as well as the individual child 
and his work. 

a. Evaluation efforts which are em- 
ployed deal with: philosophy and _ pur- 
poses of school; program for children 
(curriculum offerings ); facilities for pro- 
gram; school personnel; cooperative ef- 
forts of school and community; and co- 
ordination of the program 

b. Procedures used in evaluating the 
above areas are: curriculum steering 
committee projects; principal’s meeting; 
individual school faculties; Fort Camp- 
bell Education Association; P.T.A.; grade 
level meetings; interest level meetings; 


(Continued on page 324) 











Notice of Proposed Amendment to ASCD 


Constitution 


In accordance with Article VIII of the ASCD Constitution, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, proposes the following amendment to the By-Laws 
of the ASCD Constitution. 


The purpose of this amendment is to assure that membership in ASCD 
is mandatory for all members of the ASCD Board of Directors. 


Ballots will be sent to ASCD members on or before May 1, with the 
request that ballots be returned to ASCD headquarters by June 1. The 
amendment hereby proposed by the ASCD Executive Committee would 
alter the By-Laws of the Constitution as indicated below. 


CONSTITUTION 
BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE VII—CREDENTIALS 


(Italic type indicates matter to be added—no other changes are _pro- 
posed. ) 


Membership in ASCD is mandatory for all members of the ASCD 
Board of Directors. The credentials of representative members of the 
Board of Directors shall be signed by the secretary of the state or regional 
organization which they seek to represent, and shall be presented to the 
Executive Committee for approval. 
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How To Con a Conference 


AN awful lot gets written about con- 
ference planning and design—it’s prac- 
tically a discipline in its own right, with 
specialists giving it full time. But some- 
how we've overlooked a related problem 
that has to be treated if progress toward 
bigger, better and more frequent con- 
ferences is not to be retarded. No well- 
rounded science of conferencing can be 
achieved while a critical dimension of 
the over-all theory languishes at the trial- 
and-error stage. 

This is addressed to those who have 
serious professional goals, like collecting 
and assessing new ideas, contributing to 
the improvement of a field, getting into 
contact with leading professionals, and 
guiding and controlling the organization 
sponsoring the conference. We'll save for 
a later paper another range of motives 
such as flight from one’s job or from an 
unhappy marriage, and the need for an 
out-of-town fling. 

The serious student of conference 
dynamics had better start in local or 
area conferences. For one thing, it will 
put him in touch with the local leaders, 
who usually play active roles in state or 
national meetings. A first-name working 
relationship with them will give him 
anchor men when he is farther from 
home—as long as the personal associa- 
tion is not pushed too far. Such associa- 
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tions facilitate introductions to key peo- 
ple from other areas, work assignments, 
program participation spots, and informal 
diagnoses of what is really going on. Be- 
sides, the local meetings commonly deal 
with the very problems that make up the 
agenda at the next level. Experience 
adds security and enables one to function 
as though he were an expert in state and 
national settings, both because of the 
detailed knowledge acquired and _be- 
cause of the distance from home. 

Little can happen as a result of state 
and national deliberations unless local 
groups carry through. The effective pro- 
fessional, as he moves up in an organi- 
zation, must tend his relationships at 
each lower level; and the priorities had 
better start at the grass roots. 


Know the Program 


Early in the conference, establish 
dominance over the program. The most 
effective conference-beat worker I know 
systematically “works the edges.” Most 
of the speeches are mimeographed and 
can be read more rapidly than they can 
be delivered. It is also good to be selec- 
tive about open committee meetings and 
section meetings. 

Most large conferences are designed 
cafeteria style—with fare for everyone. 
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From 


John Rowe ; 
Britannica Junior 





425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ONE FACE IN THE CROWD 


Dear Friend: 


No one is for crowded classrooms. But an impressive gap separates the lay 
and professional viewpoints. 


The parent, often champion of the rights of the individual (his child), sees the 
crowded classroom in terms of the group: the number of students, 
the noise and the teacher’s staggering work load. 


Fortunately, the teacher sees each face in the crowd, not just the class as a 
group. In crowded classrooms, the teacher’s desire to help individuals is often 
thwarted—an experience that can be more tiring than the total work load. 


Relief for our crowded classrooms will have to come in terms of numbers: 
so many more rooms for so many pupils. But in the meantime, it is the teachers’ 
valiant efforts to give individual help that keeps our educational standards high. 


I’ve been told by some teachers that crowded classrooms are excellent 

‘testing grounds” for Britannica Junior. Where can the need be greater for 

an encyclopaedia that elementary school children can use without teacher’s help? 
The subject can be located easily in BJ’s unique Ready Reference Index 
Volume—even if other volumes are in use. Every word is written... 

and every chart drawn... exclusively for elementary school children. 


If you would like to have the latest Britannica Junior literature for 
educators and librarians, please send a postcard to me, 
Department 369-MC, at the address above. 


Sincerely, 


(CUCo-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 





























One should nose out in advance, or dur- 
ing the early hours, the spots where im- 
portant things are apt to happen—and 
be there. Thus one avoids those super- 
ficial sessions which tread water from 
year to year at the same level of infor- 
mation. 


Study the Structure 


No serious conference-goer will miss 
allocating time to loitering in the lobby 
of the headquarters hotel as a way of 
extending acquaintances and feeling the 
pulse of things. Here, moving with an 
experienced member brings introduc- 
tions to other key people. Don't try to 
steal the show; just make an initial good 
impression. Whatever the conversation, 
you are now in a position to “drop 
another name” at some later time when 
something is at stake. Incidentally, adroit 
name-dropping is often effective in work- 
ing one’s way into a group. But it’s bad 
form to push your luck; build carefully, 
step by step. An informal cross-check 
goes on, and a single “never heard of 
him!” can be serious. It’s all right to drop 
names, but damaging to be labeled a 
name-dropper. The process must func- 
tion below the level of the other person’s 
conscious attention. 

To work most effectively, it is impor- 
tant to be able to diagnose the power 
structure of the conference in-group. 
Techniques for doing so are well known 
to many. The problem is to evolve a 
rough sociogram of the significant peo- 
ple, based on two unspoken questions, 
“Who are the people who really con- 
trol?” and “On whom do they depend to 
make things go?” 

The fact is that if one has to ask casual 
the 
structure of a group, he just is not ready 


acquaintances to explain 
for initiation into the inner circles. And 
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there’s little he can do about it until those 
in the know are sure he is ready for such 
heady company and the responsibilities 
that go with it. For the person bent on 
working his way in on his own power, 
purposeful observation and listening are 
musts. The sociogram he needs will 
emerge around cue questions, such as 
“Who defers to whom?” and “Who seeks 
out whom?” Favored observation posts 
are the registration desks, the lobby, the 
dining room, the executive secretary's 
desk, coffee breaks and receptions—in- 
cluding those of the vendors. 

The powerhouses in a group usually 
move quietly and casually at a confer- 
ence. People rush up to them. At recep- 
tions, they take up stations well away 
from the door and let the traffic flow to 
them. If traffic piles up around them, 
they gently move to another location. 
They come a bit late and leave ahead of 
the crowd, suggesting regretfully that 
other responsibilities have forced the lim- 
itation of their pleasure. The aspirants to 
power are apt to stay longer and move 
around the room more, greeting and con- 
versing with as many significant people 
as time and circumstances permit. 


Play to Your Strengths 


Most of us yearn to leave our mark on 
conference proceedings and do it in 
such a way that our services will be 
sought for more central roles in the fu- 
ture. Working the informal conference 
agenda is important, but it is no more 
important than sheer ability to perform 
effectively in and around general ses- 
sions, committee meetings, and discus- 
sion sections. 

Individuals vary greatly in the size of 
group they can handle when they get the 
oor. Some are extremely effective in 


small discussion groups but come un- 
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PRENTICE~HALL PUBLICATIONS 


Just Published! 


by Roe L. Johns, 
University of Florida, 
and Edgar L. Morphet, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


—A dynamic approach to public 
school 
ministration, this book provides a 
practical, thorough treatment of— 
the setting, background, and eco- 
nomics of school finance—federal, 
state and local financing of public 
schools—various business adminis- 
tration aspects of public school 
finance. Essential concepts of eco- 
nomics and finance are discussed 
with lucidity; the most current, im- 
portant problems are given careful 
consideration. 


Published in February 
Approx. 592 pp. Text Price $6.95 


Just Published! 


Administrative Relationships: 
A Casebook 


by Jack Culbertson, University 
of Oregon, Paul B. Jacobson, 
University of Oregon, and 
Theodore L. Reller, University 
of California, Berkeley 


—A comprehensive study of the 
nature of the administrative process 
and the role of the educational 
leader, presented graphically with 
seventeen actual cases for student 
analyses, plus a discussion of case 
methodology (analysis, preparation 
of cases and case method teaching) 
including basic concepts as aids in 
exploring underlying theoretical is- 
sues. Timely in its points of focus, 
here is a study of administration 
that is teachable, scientific, and 
extremely adaptable. 


Published in February 
Approx. 540 pp. Text Price $6.75 


To receive approval copies, write: 
Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





glued if they try to speak in groups 


| larger than 50 or so. Achieving this knack 


Financing The Public Schools | 


of making a point in a group of 500 has 
taken me some 20 years, including some 
severe bouts with stage fright, and 
some distressing experiences. One should 


| launch his maiden flights in settings he’s 


finance and business ad- | 





| 


sure he can handle. 

In a large general session, you'll prob- 
ably get only one chance to speak. The 
chairman will have warned the audience 
that no speeches will be tolerated and 
only short, succinct questions are wel- 
come. While you may want to speak of 
several things, pick out one crucial issue. 
Do not ask your question until you have 
made the statement you want to make 
as “background.” (Many people jot down 
a brief outline before getting to their 
feet.) Be sure to be heard across the en- 
tire group. And be sure to stop within 
the limits of patience for bootlegged 
speechmaking. The naked question from 
the floor is especially subject to unin- 
tended misinterpretation and to deliber- 
ate brush-off. If it is set in a clearcut 
framework of concern, it is apt to be 
dealt with carefully, thus adding signifi- 
cantly to the program. 

If one falls heir to a spot on a program, 
careful advance preparation is a must. 
Brevity is uncommonly impressive. Just 
indicate quietly that more can be said if 
needed, and that you will be willing to 
elaborate during the discussion period. 
If the meeting is running late, be sure to 
cut down your intended statement with- 
out playing the role of martyr too obvi- 
ously. One of the best-received speeches 
I can recall, made by the last man on a 
big panel, was two sentences, “Most of 
the points I had planned to make have 


_ already been covered well. Do you mind 


if I just answer any questions related to 


my topic?” 


Let us turn, now, to some tested ways 
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of making oneself effective at the discus- 
sion-group level. The role of group re- 
corder—all too often underestimated— 
is the one most apt to be open at the 
last minute. Here is a spot for a new- 
comer to step into quietly and graciously, 
where he can make several significant 
strides at once. He can support the group 
discussion leader in moving the group 
along. He can gain the indulgence of the 
group to state his own views occasionally 
and record them—and he can thus assure 
a balanced job of reporting. A good job 
as a recorder quickly stamps a person 
on the consciousness of the conference 
leaders. Such roles often tend to go beg- 
ging because they are confining. 

Procedural questions or suggestions 
also provide an important group service. 
Suggestions that the agenda be estab- 
lished or clarified are usually necessary 
and enable one to propose issues of im- 
portance to him. If the group is stalled 
on an issue, one can propose that a sub- 
group be named to work out differences; 
or that the group move on to another 
issue. In many ways, it is possible for one 
good “process man” to guide a discussion 
group a good bit even though not in a 
designated leadership role, especially if 
the leader is on the anxious side—which 
he usually is—and if the “helper” can be 
supportive of the leader. Of course, it is 
also possible, by influencing procedural 
matters, to stall a conference group al- 
most indefinitely without being identified 
as the culprit. 

Refrain from griping around the edges 
of a meeting. One or two disenchanted 
individuals—and they tend to seek each 
other out—can cast a pall over an entire 
group. A gripe should be directed to key 
people so that they will have a chance 
to do something about it. 

Even a garden-variety professional, if 











(Continued on page 312) 
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NEW FINDINGS in the 
science of SPEECH SOUNDS 
form the basis of the 
instruction in this 


outstanding series . . 





BUILDING 
SPELLING POWER 


Hanna and Hanna 


Grades 2-8 





Only BSP of all 

series incorporates 

the Hanna-Moore Study on 
the relative regularity 

of the spellings of 


speech sounds. 





® consistent lesson 





Ly 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


balanced program 


effective use 
of visual aids 


plans 





BOSTON 
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Announcing - wonderful new books 


the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


WONDERFUL 
HOUSE 


Bolling Tho Cat'Z 


48D OTHER STORIES 






Size 6x 8% 


tow: child who is learning to 
read will be delighted to 
discover that he can easily read 
these books all the way through 
by himself — and thus he will 
be rewarded not only with a 
wonderful story, but with a 
sense of accomplishment. Dis- 
tinguished writers, artists, and 
editors have carefully prepared 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WISE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 119 different words. 
April 

ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL DouGcLas. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 173 dif- 
ferent words. April 

WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods, told in 105 different 
words. April 

BELLING THE CAT 

AND OTHER STORIES 

By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 
182 different words. April 


Each $1.49 net 


these volumes to entertain and 
encourage the beginning 
reader, so that he will want to 
read more. Each story is told 
in a sprightly style — with 
rhythm, flow, and color — that 
will appeal to children. Color 
pictures on every page amplify 
the text. Here are the first 8 
Golden Beginning Readers: 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting tale of a boy named 
Ron, who goes on a real whale 
hunt. 212 different words. May 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SEYMOUR REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 
happy. 161 different words. May 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PATRICIA SCARRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. May 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 
About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. Told in 127 different 
words. May 








tPrsrcreonniiiss 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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Cworiculuny News 


TEN years ago most of the curriculum 
news was coming from local school sys- 
tems. Today a great deal of the curricu- 
lum news is being made in Washington, 
in the offices of large foundations, and in 
various local community groups. Never 
before have the schools received so many 
proposals for curriculum change from so 
many different sources. Never before 
have the schools been subjected to so 
many pressures for curriculum change. 

Ten years ago local citizens’ com- 
mittees for education were scarce. Their 
chief concern was how to get enough 
money to employ the necessary teachers 
and construct the needed buildings. Dur- 
ing this past decade the number of com- 
mittees has increased at a rapid rate. As 
the committees helped to solve some of 
the pressing problems created by a grow- 
ing population, they expanded their pur- 
poses to include a consideration of what 
the schools should teach. These local 
committees have become a source of 
many suggestions for curriculum change. 

The past decade has seen a tremen- 
dous upsurge of interest in education on 
the part of large foundations. The Car- 
negie Corporation has sponsored the 
Study of the Senior High School by 
James Conant. This corporation now is 
sponsoring a similar study of the Junior 
High School. The same foundation has 
granted two and one-half million dollars 
to the Modern Language Association for 
the development of a foreign language 
curriculum. The Rockefeller Fund f- 
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nanced the panel that developed the 
statement, “Pursuit of Excellence.” 
The Ford Foundation, through the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, has financed a variety of experi- 
mental studies. Directors of this fund 
conceive of this money as being “ven- 
ture capital” for American education. 
Accordingly, they have invested in ex- 
periments varying from the use of 
teacher aides to the use of airplane- 
borne transmitters to cover a six state 
area with educational television pro- 
grams. The fund’s latest creation is the 
multimillion-dollar Learning Resources 
Institute, designed both to tape educa- 
tional television programs and to prepare 
accompanying text materials. 


Grants and Funds 


In addition to an increase of founda- 
tion money designed to promote curricu- 
lum change, there has been an accom- 
panying increase in federal funds availa- 
ble for this purpose. During the past year 
approximately two billion dollars was 
spent by the United States government 
for education. 

Although much of this was a continua- 
tion of previous programs, there also 
were significant new developments. For 
the first time the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion received sizable funds for educa- 
tional experimentation. The National 
Defense Education Act made money 
available for the purchase of teaching 
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equipment in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. These 
funds also provided for the employment 
of supervisory personnel in these areas. 
The National Science Foundation re- 
ceived federal funds for the development 
of curriculum materials in science and 
mathematics. Already this foundation, 
with the assistance of some _ private 
foundation money, has developed a new 
program in physics by the Physical 
Science Study Committee (PSSC). Re- 
cently the National Science Foundation 
convened a meeting of scientists to con- 
sider the teaching of science in the ele- 
mentary school. At the present time the 
School Mathematics Study Group 


(SMSG) has developed an experimental 
program for junior and senior high 
school mathematics. They will start writ- 
ing their program for grades four, five, 
and six next summer. 

Problems of coordination in the ex- 
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penditure of these federal funds are de- 
veloping since the funds are admin- 
istered by 18 different governmental 
agencies. For example, the U. S. Office 
of Education has the responsibility for 
financing experimentation in curriculum. 
The National Science Foundation, on the 
other hand, has been given the funds 
for curriculum development. 
Experienced curriculum people recog- 
nize the hazard of separating these two 
aspects of curriculum development. Fur- 
thermore, the U. S. Office of Education 
is administering the NDEA funds with a 
minimum of help from specialists in sub- 
ject fields. At the same time the National 
Science Foundation is developing the 
curriculum without the assistance of any- 
one other than specialists in the various 
fields of science and mathematics. Teach- 
ers are called in to write the material, 
but not to participate in policy decisions. 
It seems apparent that the large num- 
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ber of uncoordinated sources of recom- 
mendations for curriculum change will 
mean an ever increasing number of pro- 
posals for curriculum change in the next 
decade. The person who is working in 
the field of curriculum development may 
well ask what the effect of all these pro- 
posals will be on the school program. 
Time alone can give the complete answer 
to this question. One of the immediate 
effects may be an unbalancing of the 
curriculum. Certainly both the NDEA 
and the work of the National Science 
Foundation have the effect of creating a 
greater emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics. A further concern is that many 
of the programs developed may not be 
psychologically sound. The results of the 
work so far would indicate an effort to 
move subject content down in the grades. 
One could wish that there were adequate 
experimentation to validate this move. 
To be sure the specialists working with 


the project will be able to incorporate 
the significant content. However, we 
have no evidence, for example, where in 
the curriculum the concepts and the ma- 
terials developed by the National Science 
Foundation are appropriate to the matu- 
rity level of the child. Not only does the 
subject-matter specialist often lack such 
experimental psychological data, but also 
he is usually further handicapped in that 
neither his experience nor his training 
helps him to see his subject in relation 
to other subjects. 

A result of the use of federal funds 
and foundation grants for curriculum 
development has been a movement to- 
ward greater similarity of educational 
programs from community to commu- 
nity. This becomes apparent as one 
physics curriculum is used throughout 
the country, or as communities boast, 
“We have a Conant high school.” The 
tendency to standardize curriculum is 
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also increased by having airborne trans- 
mitters sending the same television lesson 
to children in a six-state area at the same 
time. Now the new Learning Resources 
Institute promises a standard taped cur- 
riculum from elementary school through 
junior college for the entire nation. 

There is no doubt that the many 
recommendations regarding curriculum 
change are indicative of real interest in 
the schools by a broad segment of our 
society. It is also heartening to see the 
interest of subject-matter specialists in 
assisting with curriculum revision. These 
expressions of interest are to be valued 
and cherished. 

Whether or not the many suggestions 
for curriculum change will promote bet- 
ter programs of education depends to a 
considerable extent upon the way in 
which local school people deal with the 
proposals and those who make them. 
The curriculum leader must constantly 
appraise the proposals against a back- 
ground of basic values and beliefs. The 
Statement of Beliefs of ASCD should be 
of assistance in this. The curriculum 
leader needs not only to be familiar with 
the best available research regarding the 
nature of the learner and the learning 
process but also to be able to apply the 
research in evaluating curriculum pro- 
posals. He must be able to interpret this 
appraisal to fellow teachers and to the 
public. 

ASCD, through the work of its various 
committees, is striving to assist the cur- 
riculum leader in this task. Various pub- 
lications provide him with needed infor- 
mation. CAPCI has encouraged the 
preparation of the following brief state- 
ments, or working papers: “Balance in 
the Curriculum,” “Individual Differ- 
ences,” and “Evaluation of Learning.” 

Many CAPCTI related activities within 
state and regional groups are proving of 
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value to participating members. For ex- 
ample, Victor Lawhead is chairing an 
Indiana CAPCI Committee which is 
making a survey of promising practices 
in the three areas of CAPCI in Indiana; 
Alexander Frazier is chairing an Ohio 
CAPCI Commission that is preparing a 
pamphlet entitled, “10 Ways To Meet 
Individual Needs in the Regular Class- 
room.” 

Some curriculum leaders may feel 
overwhelmed and discouraged with the 
variety of recommendations they are re- 
ceiving for curriculum change. We need 
to remind ourselves that the difference 
between a problem and an opportunity 
is in our state of mind. The great interest 
in the curriculum of our schools should 
enable us to develop effective teams of 
teachers, specialists, psychologists, and 
research experts. If we can effectively 
utilize the talents of these individuals 
and if we can capitalize on their interest 
and the public’s interest in improving 
our schools, we will steadily improve the 
quality of education in the next decade. 

—ArTHUR J. Lewis, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


People 
(Continued from page 307) 
he applies himself intelligently, can soon 
be in demand on the conference circuit 
—despite the fact that our knowledge 
in this field is still limited, mostly of a 
descriptive nature. In fact, another prob- 
lem quickly develops—how to select 
and manage conference commitments in 
keeping with one’s own energy and pro- 
fessional goals. We badly need more 
study of this hazardous problem. 
—Rosert R. Smitu, chairman, Divi- 
sion of Education, San Francisco State 
College, California. 
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Column Editor: Walter B. Waetjen 
Contributor: Robert Ridgway 


“. . . And One To Grow On” 


THERE was a time in the history of 
our public schools when promotion from 
grade to grade was based on rigid stand- 
ards of achievement. Child Study spe- 
cialists helped us to see that such prac- 
tices did not contribute to the welfare 
of some children, particularly those who 
were slow in developing and those whose 
academic abilities were below the aver- 
age. 

Consideration of the issues involved 
led many schools to adopt a policy of 
automatic or social promotion, so that 
each child was moved from grade to 
grade with his age-mates, regardless of 
his level of academic achievement. This 
policy resulted in wide differences in 
achievement within classrooms and fo- 
cused attention on the need for grouping 
procedures and for individualized in- 
struction. 

Studies of school entrance age and of 
“primary school” units then gave evi- 
dence that there is no easy solution to 
the problems of helping children move 
through school in a way that will result 
in social and emotional well-being as 
well as in adequate and appropriate 
achievement in the various areas of the 
school curriculum. Studies of drop-outs 
show that when students with poor aca- 
demic achievement reach the junior and 
senior high schools, where academic pro- 
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motion is more typical than social pro- 
motion, and where reading ability be- 
comes more crucial than in previous 
grades, many low-achieving pupils leave 
school at their earliest opportunity. 
Two procedures are currently being 
tried in some Kansas elementary schools 
in an attempt to assist children in mak- 
ing optimum achievement without inter- 
fering with their social adjustment. Both 
procedures involve an extra year of 
school, one at kindergarten level and the 
other between the third and fourth 
grades. Action research studies involving 
both procedures are here described. 


Another Year of Readiness 


Immature kindergarten children from 
several eastern Kansas classrooms who 
seemed to have little chance for success 
in learning to read were selected to com- 
plete an additional year of readiness in 
the kindergarten. In each case parental 
approval was secured and great effort 
was made to have the second kinder- 
garten year different from the first. In 
some cases children were placed in after- 
noon rather than in morning classes, in 
others they were placed with teachers 
whose procedures were different so that 
the second year of experience would be 
an extension of the first rather than 
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from the new College Division of Charles E. Merrill Books 
for publication in 1960 


LEARNING MUSIC: Basic Concepts BH? 
by for the Elementary Schools 





Raymond Elliott 


—a sparkling new book designed to introduce teachers and future teachers 
to the basic rudiments of music. Through the use of a unique Piano and Voice 
approach, Professor Elliott's book helps elementary classroom teachers under- 
stand the theoretical concepts as well as the practical application of music. 
The wide choice of text material and songs enables teachers of varied musical 
backgrounds to become thoroughly familiar with music fundamentals and to 
develop actual music skills. 

200 pages College List Price—$3.95 


for publication in 1960 


HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
by 
Frederick Mayer 





—a penetrating analysis of the evolution of educational thought from ancient 
Oriental to modern American concepts. It reveals the impact on education of 
religious and philosophical ideas among the Chinese, Indians, Romans, Moham- 
medans, and Christians. This is a scholarly and stimulating interpretation of 
the thinking and contributions of those who set the educational tones of an 
age and expanded the educational vision of mankind. 

512 pages College List Price—$6.95 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


Charles E.Mowilll Booke, Ine. 


1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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merely being a repetition. In every in- 
stance special effort was made to keep 
these selected children from feeling any 
sense of failure in connection with this 
second year of readiness. 

During the following year the selected 
children were treated as normal first 
grade children and participated in all of 
the routine activities of the classroom. 
These children were then promoted 
through the grades, just as were their 
classmates. 

When a number of these children had 
finished third grade, a random sample of 
30 was selected for study. This group 
consisted of nine girls and 21 boys. A 
comparison or control group of 30 chil- 
dren, 12 girls and 18 boys, was selected 
from the same group of schools. 

Both groups were made up of imma- 
ture children for whom _ kindergarten 
teachers had predicted poor success in 
learning to read. The experimental group 
spent an additional year in the kinder- 
garten while the control group proceeded 
directly into the first grade. An achieve- 
ment battery and a group intelligence 
test were given to the children in both 
groups. 

Since the experimental group was a 
year older than the control group there | 
was considerable difference between the 
two groups in mental age. However, the 
intelligence quotients of the two groups 
were not appreciably different. 

Comparisons were made between the 
two groups in arithmetic reasoning, 
arithmetic computation, reading compre- 
hension, reading vocabulary and in the 
number of primers and first readers com- 
pleted in the formal reading program of 
the first grade. (The comparison of books | 
completed in the first grade was thought | 
to give some evidence of success in read- | 
ing. It is recognized that a comparison of | 
this type is at best only an indication of | 
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progress, since teachers pursue such dif- 
ferent practices in regard to the amount 
of formal reading required of their pu- 
pils. ) 

Mean scores of the two groups at the 
end of grade three were compared sta- 
tistically by means of the “t” test. Differ- 
ences which favored the experimental 
group were found to be significant at the 
one percent level in reading comprehen- 
sion, reading vocabulary, and books read 
in first grade. There was a difference 
significant at the five percent level in 
arithmetic reasoning and no difference 
was apparent in arithmetic computation. 

Interviews with teachers brought out 
information which led to four generali- 
zations: 

1. An extra year of maturation for 
some children makes the school situation 
much more pleasant for them. 

2. When children have an additional 
year of readiness they make faster prog- 
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ress in reading and express more enjoy- 
ment in reading than do immature chil- 
dren in the first grade. 

3. Children in the experimental group 
had a more wholesome concept of their 
own worth and seemed to be under less 
pressure. 

4. Teachers need more skill in identi- 
fying immaturity in the kindergarten, 
need help in working with the parents of 
immature children and need more con- 
tent in the kindergarten program for 
children who are spending a second year 
in readiness work. 

Educators can see the need for study- 
ing many facets of programs of this type. 
There are implications which will inter- 
est the curriculum person, the specialist 
in child development, the teacher of 
methods, and the administrator. 


An Extra Year To Grow 


The second procedure being used to 
permit children to progress in school at 
a rate in keeping with their development 
involves a year of work between the tra- 
ditional third and fourth grades. This 
procedure is currently in use in some of 
the schools in Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Certain children whose rate of devel- 
opment has been such that they have 
fallen behind their third grade class- 
mates are selected for enrollment in a 
special class. Such special classes usually 
contain fewer than 25 children and the 
teachers assigned to the classes have 
special preparation in the teaching of 
reading. Instruction in reading is largely 
carried out on an individual basis and 
remedial techniques are utilized when 
appropriate. Instruction in arithmetic in- 
volves a review of previous work and 
enrichment activities which will result 
in thorough understanding of all of the 
principles of our number system that 
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have been studied during the first three 
school years. 

The curriculum in the social studies 
and science is arranged so that there will 
be no duplication of the usual third and 
fourth grade units of work. The language 
arts program is fitted into the social stud- 
ies and science units. Other aspects of the 
curriculum are appropriate to the devel- 
opment level of the children involved. 

Special attention is given to these chil- 
dren in the hope that this extra year of 
special instruction will enable these 
slowly developing pupils to acquire suffi- 
cient maturity and appropriate skills to 
permit them to participate in the regular 
curriculum during the remainder of their 
school careers. When the pupils finish 
the extra year they go directly into the 
regular fourth grade classrooms. 

Sufficient data have not been gathered 
to permit conclusions to be made about 
this program. During the next few years 
it should be possible to make definite 
statements about the value of the pro- 
gram. Efforts will be made to do so. 

The two programs described are not 
examples of tightly designed research 
projects. They represent attempts on the 
part of public school personnel to pro- 
vide some children with extra time for 
maturation to occur without forcing them 
to repeat work previously encountered. 
The programs represent attempts to per- 
mit children to receive the benefits of an 
additional year at the elementary school 
level and at the same time to minimize 
the detrimental effects which previously 
accompanied many of our policies that 
based school promotion solely on aca- 
demic achievement. 

—Rosert Rweway, director of ele- 
mentary education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; also, member, ASCD Re- 
search Commission. 
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Winston Basic Readers 


including 


Ky Russell G. Stauffer 
y Director Reading-Study Center 


University of Delaware 


Winston American English 


Alvina Treut Burrows 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


...and a team of more 
than twenty educators 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first totally new 
reading system based on the 
premise that learning takes 
place only in a reading-thinking 
situation. 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
and consists of stories espe- 
cially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. 
Systematic and sequentially 
organized studybooks as well 
as carefully planned teachers 
editions complement this new 
and timely concept in the 
teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 


presents the first completely 
coordinated pattern of com- 
munication arts and_ skills. 
Oral and written composition, 
talking and listening, reading, 
literature, dramatics, spelling, 
and handwriting are covered 
within a single series—in a 


single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into a functionally 
associated series has long been 
the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them in 
Winston American English. 


For complete information on the Winston Communication Program, write Dept. EL 
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NOTE: Various members of the fac- 
ulty at Indiana University assisted the 
column editor by appraising materials 
in their respective fields: John Devine in 
business education, Jack Lundstrum in 
social studies, John Ray in mathematics, 
and Virgil Schooler in physical educa- 
tion. 


The Pennsbury Schools. The Pennsbury 
Core Program, a Tentative Guide in 
Grades Seven and Eight. Fallsington, 
Pa.: The Core Manual Planning Com- 
mittee. The Pennsbury Schools. August 
1959, 89 p. (No price indicated. ) 


For school communities interested in 
pursuing the core type of curriculum 
organization, the Pennsbury Program 
has much to offer. This bulletin reflects 
the more successful core practices of 
Pennsbury schools over a period of ten 
years. Exemplifying true core flexibility, 
these materials are offered only as a 
guide and never a prescription. Devel- 
oped for inservice education purposes in 
Pennsbury Schools, this bulletin, or one 
like it, would be a valuable resource for 
any core faculty. 

In this core, language arts and social 
studies form the content foundation— 
as is true in the great majority of junior 
high school core programs. Experiences 
are organized around seven major units 
for grades seven and eight. The units 
deal with broadening and deepening 
youngsters’ understanding of themselves 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


and their communities: beginning with 
self and school, going on to local com- 
munity, and eventually developing sev- 
eral practical aspects of an imaginary 
ideal community. 

In acceptable core fashion, the units 
draw upon several fields besides social 
studies and language arts; namely, 
mathematics, science, art, music, home- 
making and industrial arts. Core themes 
are indicated specifically for each unit, 
followed by direct suggestions for relat- 
ing the fields to the unit themes. 

The latter half of the bulletin contains 
many useful suggestions to core teachers. 
These include ways of working with 
groups in core, understanding adoles- 
cent characteristics and emotional needs, 
techniques for group guidance, measure- 
ment and evaluation, scores of learning 
activities of every description, and lists 
of instructional materials. At the close 
are several readings on the core idea and 
résumés of a few researches supporting 
the merits of the core approach. The 
Pennsbury Schools are to be commended 
for producing a sound and enormously 
useful guide. 


Minneapolis Public Schools. Office 
Skills, 1 and 2 and Stenographic Skills 
1 and 2. Minneapolis: The Public 
Schools, 1959, 47 p. and 56 p. (75¢ 
each. ) 
Minneapolis has developed a series of 
curriculum guides in business education 
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by MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
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| THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 


An Individualized Spelling Program for all Grades 
THE PRIMARY MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER AND FIRST 
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New and Exciting Materials 


$ .63 Net* 
.78 Net 
.66 Net 


High Interest—Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary and Secondary Grades 
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GREAT MOMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE MYSTERY OF BROKEN WHEEL RANCH 
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Paper bound . 


Net Price of Readers. Text bound 


li] THE MULTI-LEVEL READING SKILLTEXT 


An Individualized Activity Book for Grades 3 to 12 


The Skilltext can be used with the Interesting Reading Series, 
any other basal reading program or with an individualized 


reading program. 


IV HOW TO TEACH READING 


A Practical How-To-Do-It Manual for Teachers of Reading at 
Every Grade Level 


* Plus postage 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 South Allen Street 


$ .87 Net 


1.17 Net 


$ .72 Net 


$1.20 Net 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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of which these are two. In format, style 
and general make-up they are essentially 
the same. Objectives are clearly stated 
in the beginning. This is followed by an 
outline of content with time allotments 
which seem very appropriate. Necessary 
equipment is listed. Many teaching tech- 
niques are suggested to encourage 
teachers to explore newer and more ef- 
fective ways of accomplishing their 
work. Numerous practical suggestions 
are included for evaluation, especially in 
the stenographic skills guide. These go 
far beyond the ordinary tests for knowl- 
edge and skill; they emphasize analyses 
of behavior and performance often in 
community situations. The bibliographies 
contain basic texts, supplementary read- 
ings, machine texts, teaching aids and 
audiovisual materials. 

The guides are well organized and 
clearly written. They would be of par- 
ticular value to new teachers and pos- 
sibly to experienced teachers who are 
looking for new avenues to explore in 
the field of business education. This 
series makes a good contribution in an 
area not yet overcrowded with curricu- 
lum bulletins. 


Montgomery County, Maryland. Course 
of Study: United States History, Bul- 
letin No. 146, Rockville: The Public 
Schools, September 1959, 276 p. (No 
price indicated. ) 


The history of the United States is 
here organized around 12 major prob- 
lems for consideration by eleventh grade 
groups. The problems and subproblems 
are all listed as questions which pose in- 
tellectual tasks for the students. Under- 
standings to be developed are presented 
for the special consideration of teachers, 
as are also suggested activities for learn- 
ing and culminating activities in connec- 
tion with each problem. Films are listed 
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on blue pages and reading references on 
yellow pages at the end of each unit. 

In general this is an excellent course 
of study, developed by more than three 
dozen people including classroom teach- 
ers, supervisors and consultants, and 
founded on the deliberations of two 
special workshops and a full year’s ex- 
perimental trial. Introductory informa- 
tion is careful and complete concerning 
the use of the bulletin, goals to be sought, 
basic and supplementary texts, use of 
maps and globes, relations to current 
events, and other matters of particular 
interest to teachers. A conspicuous fea- 
ture is the concern for different ability 
groups: many aspects of the course, 
films, readings and the like are identified 
as best suited for slow, regular, or fast 
learners. The bulletin closes with a num- 
ber of general helps for teachers, such as 
a list of topics for research, a form for 
book reviews, related television pro- 
grams, a minimum date list, possible field 
trips, and outstanding readings. 

This course of study presents excel- 
lent opportunity and assistance for free- 
ing the history teacher from the single 
text approach to teaching. 


Florida State Department of Education. 
A Guide: Athletic Coaching in Florida 
Schools. Tallahassee: the Department, 
82 p. (No price indicated. ) 


This bulletin represents the first at- 
tempt in the nation to develop a guide 
for interscholastic athletic coaches, ac- 
cording to Thomas D. Bailey, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who wrote the Foreword. It would be 
well for other states to follow suit, for 
this guide has several features to rec- 
ommend it. Many coaches, administra- 
tors, distinguished leaders in physical 
education in colleges and _ universities 
and sports writers shared their knowl- 
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from the new College Division of Charles E. Merrill Books 


for future publication 


TEACHING MUSIC: Methods and Materials 
by for the Elementary Schools 
Raymond Elliott 


—an exciting and unique book with such features as the Teachers 
in Action section which actually indicates how to teach music, an 
authoritative correlation with Social Studies, and a panoramic view 
of periods in history—music and composers, a time-saving reference 
to many songs and records, instruction on the playing of instruments, 
and information for the teachers on favorite folk, Christmas, and ; 
patriotic songs and music. 





price to be announced 


for future publication 


THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE CLASSROOM 


by 
Newell C. Kephart 


. . what to do when the norms indicate the child is behind 
This book, designed to assist the teacher in dealing with the slow 
learning child in her classroom, is oriented to problems of classroom 
teaching with such children. The pattern of study is to: deal with 
theoretical considerations of slow learning children and their behavior, 
describe a method of identifying such children, and outline training | 
methods which can be applied in the school classroom and which 
are designed to increase the academic achievement of the children. 
Basic skills involved in classroom achievement are described and 
methods of strengthening them are presented. 
price to be announced 
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edge and experience in this enterprise: 
no less than 90 persons are given spe- 
cific acknowledgment. 

After beginning with a statement 
about the general purposes of inter- 
scholastic athletics, the personal quali- 
ties of the coach and his professional 
preparation, the booklet continues with 
many kinds of responsibility the coach 
must assume. These grow out of his re- 
lations with his own colleagues, his 
squad, the entire student body, the com- 
munity in general and sports editors in 
particular. If any coach were unaware 
of the conspicuous role he plays or of 
his enormous potential for influencing 
young people, this bulletin would help 
him realize the facts and also suggest 
ways and means for him to meet his re- 
sponsibilities in a more worthy manner. 

The latter part of the guide is devoted 
to athletic organizations, programs, 
equipment and facilities. Practical help 
is here for planning interscholastic con- 
tests, making awards, handling the 
budget and understanding principles of 
liability related to athletics. 

The guide is clearly organized and 
well written. It would be valuable for 
experienced coaches; but for the begin- 
ing coach, it would seem practically in- 
dispensable. 


Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. 
Resource Guide for Safety Education, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 103. Kansas 
City: the Schools, June 1958, 85 p. 
(No price indicated. ) 

Many schools and communities are 
concerned about the wasteful loss in life 
and property caused by accidents in our 
increasingly hazardous society. They 
could well make use of such a resource 
guide as this on safety education. It con- 
tains a wealth of practical material and 
ideas, mostly in outline form, appropriate 
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for teachers and pupils from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. It is well il- 
lustrated and interestingly arranged, 
providing topical outline coverage of 
many facets of safety: traffic, home, 
school, playground, transportation, fire, 
and others. Special problems of driver 
education are included, along with safetv 
in such classes as physical education, 
practical arts, and science. Numerous 
films and film strips are arranged by level 
in school, while related references ap- 
pear under topical headings. The latter 
also include names and addresses of or- 
ganizations active in safety work. 
Helpful teaching suggestions and il- 
lustrative activities are added to show 
the possible uses of these materials at 
several levels of instruction. Here in very 
manageable form is a good deal of mate- 
rial on safety for every grade in school. 


San Antonio Independent School Dis- 
trict. A Guide for Teaching Mathemat- 
ics, Grades 7-8-9. San Antonio, Texas: 
The Board of Education, September 
1959, 94 p. (No price indicated. ) 


All the mathematics teachers in the 
junior high schools of San Antonio had 
opportunities to appraise the materials in 
this guide, and all the schools were rep- 
resented on the committee responsible 
for developing the guide. The work ex- 
tended over a three-year period. The re- 
sults should be highly satisfying to the 
San Antonio school people. 

The guide places the work of the 
junior high in the setting of the mathe- 
matics program of the entire twelve 
grades, organized on a 6-3-3 basis. It 
starts with several general considerations 
relating to objectives, meanings in math- 
ematics, problem solving, individual dif- 
ferences and evaluation. This is followed 
by definite objectives for grade seven, a 
topical outline of proposed content with 
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time allotments and two illustrative units. 
This same pattern is followed for grades 
eight and nine. In some instances, related 
vocabulary, teaching approaches and en- 
richment suggestions are included. The 
seventh grade emphasizes elemental 
number concepts, such as fractions, 
ratio, per cent, area, and also measure- 
ment and design. The eighth grade con- 
siders many of the same items at a more 
mature level, plus scale drawings, using 
formulas, introduction to algebra, and 
mathematics in business and home. Gen- 
eral mathematics and algebra are treated 
in grade nine. 

An elaborate Appendix presents pro- 
fessional books and pamphlets, free and 
inexpensive materials, films and film- 
strips, a mathematical game called Nim, 
an instructional unit and various devices 
for illustrating mathematical concepts. 
This guide contains much practical in- 
formation for both new and experienced 
teachers. 

—ARTHUR Hoppe, associate professor 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


Changing Neighborhood 
(Continued from page 301) 


consultative services; pre- and post-school 
conferences; testing and guidance; exit 
interview of students; follow-up study 
of students and parent letters; evaluation 
when students enter junior high and 
senior high school (orientation and guid- 
ance service); guidance counselor inter- 
views with children not achieving up to 
capacity. 


10. Mobility implies that a student 
will meet many new and different people, 
differences in teaching methods and ma- 
terials, and new expectancies. Teacher 
preparation and ability to understand 
individual differences, and teachers’ at- 
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titudes concerning homework, discipline, 
extracurricular activities and other 
phases of the program will also vary. Ef- 
forts to aid the teachers in meeting these 
problems include: pre- and post-school 
workshops; individual and group confer- 
ences; guides for teachers; a special type 
of grouping or organization; establish- 
ment of a climate of close cooperation 
between teacher and parent; and use of 
mental health center services. 


11. One of the results of mobility is 
the creation of fear, insecurity, anxiety, 
tensions, and shyness, on the part of 
many children. It is extremely important 
for the administration to be aware of 
these problems and to create the kind of 
climate which will alleviate them insofar 
as possible. Some of the things which 
seem to help are: group and individual 
conferences in which parents are in- 
formed about the school and its program 
and of ways by which they can help their 
children to have a more successful school 
experience; open house or visiting days 
for parents; mimeographed or printed 
materials which give information about 
the school; personal teacher contacts by 
visit, phone, or letter. 

Change seems to be the order of the 
day in military as well as civilian com- 
munities. The increasing shift in the 
population by middle and lower eco- 
nomic groups to industrial centers is a 
challenge to educators as they attempt 
to determine adequately the extent to 
which the needs and interest of our 
youth are being served and to plan for 
better ways of meeting these needs. 

What are the problems involved? 
What is being done? What changes are 
needed? How may the effectiveness of 
changes which have been made as a 
result of the efforts of the school be de- 
termined? Do some of the areas need 
further research? 
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The Child’s World: His Social Percep- 
tion. Frank J. Estvan and Elizabeth 
W. Estvan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959. 287 p. 

For all who have worked with the 
elementary school child and curriculum, 
reading The Childs World: His Social 
Perception will be a revealing experience. 
The reader cannot fail to recognize many 
of the gross (and probably invalid) as- 
sumptions underlying present selection 
of learning experiences. 

The authors report three separate care- 
fully designed investigations which ex- 
amine the way children perceive their 
social world. The data for these studies 
were gathered by means of a projective 
technique in which children were asked 
to react to a series of thoughtfully se- 
lected pictures. The children’s responses 
enabled the researchers to gather data 
relative to these three questions: “How 
do children perceive rural and urban 
life situations?” “How do children per- 
ceive social status in life situations?” and 
“How do children perceive child and 
adult life situations?” 

The subjects of the study were boys 
and girls from both urban and rural first 
and sixth grades, including children of 
above-average and below-average abil- 
ity. As a result, it was possible to make 
comparisons of the perceptions of: urban 
and rural children, boys and girls, first 
and sixth graders, and the bright and 
below-average ability children. 


February 1960 


Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributors: 
Eleanore E. Larson 
George A. Beauchamp 





In addition, the Estvans’ book gives 
authoritative philosophical and psycho- 
logical explanations of perception. The 
procedures, materials and evaluation 
techniques used in the perception studies 
are clearly described. In reporting the 
studies, technical data and statistical 
analyses have been omitted from the 
text, although the tabulations are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. This arrange- 
ment contributes considerably to the 
readability of the book. 

The results of each study are summa- 
rized, apparent trends are noted, and 
provocative questions are raised. In the 
final chapter, “Developing Children’s 
Social Perception,” the authors suggest 
the direction curriculum design must 
take for the school to assume its full re- 
sponsibility for developing children’s 
perceptions. There is convincing evi- 
dence that: (a) there is an inseparable 
relationship between perceiving and liv- 
ing; (b) perception continues to develop 
as long as an individual lives; (c) a child 
needs help in arriving at “correct” per- 
ceptions;- (d) perception development 
requires concurrent development of a 
rich background of concepts; (e) per- 
ception and learning are intimately re- 
lated. These generalizations very clearly 
establish perception development as a 
responsibility of the school program. 

While the contributions of this book 
are numerous, the reviewer presents the 
following as being unique. The direct 
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How can we enhance the quality of leadership 
in improving instruction in schools? 


Leadership in a democratic society does not reside exclusively in 
those who hold positions of authority. It is both situationally centered 
and goal centered. It is a function of the interaction of persons whose 
uniqueness is respected and whose contributions are nurtured. 


The 1960 ASCD Yearbook is addressed to all persons engaged in 
educational leadership. For persons already in leadership positions, 
this book outlines ways of improving their effectiveness; at the same 
time, attention is given to the developing of potential and emerging 
leaders. 


Leadership practices and methods must be tailored for each in- 
dividual school situation. The 1960 Yearbook is designed, therefore, 
to guide school people as well as interested lay persons in their study 
and evaluation of present techniques and to aid them in planning the 
future of their schools. 


Leadership for Improving Instruction 


1960 ASCD Yearbook 


Prepared by a committee, C. Glen Hass, Chairman 
Price $3.75—208 pages Available in January 1960 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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and precise writing style is well adapted 
to the description of research design. In 
quoting the actual responses of the chil- 
dren, the authors have encouraged the 
reader to identify some youngsters he, 
too, has known. Because these accounts 
stimulate the reader to speculate on what 
conditions and experiences brought out 
the particular responses, the Estvans’ 
plea for systematic study of individual 
children is made more dramatic. 

The Child’s World in its presentation 
of a study of children’s social percep- 
tions is an essential first step. Its major 
contribution may well be realized when 
the findings are implemented in cur- 
riculum design and school organization. 
Serious and thoughtful educators are left 
with no alternative. 





—Reviewed by ELeaNore E. Larson, | 
associate professor of education, The 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Issues in Curriculum Development. 
Marvin D. Alcorn and James M. 


Linley, editors. Yonkers-on-Hudson: | 


World Book Company, 1959. 420 p. 


This volume is a compilation of mod- | 
ern readings on various subjects gen- | 


erally included in the broad field of cur- 


| 


riculum. As such it is a unique addition | 


to the curriculum literature. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part consists of three chapters 
on the modern curriculum setting. The 
second part contains five chapters con- 
cerned with the operation of the curricu- 
lum. The final two chapters on the proc- 
ess and direction of the curriculum make 
up the third part. Each chapter contains 
one or more readings, most of which are 
taken from periodical literature. Chapter 
introductions, summaries, and tie-ins are 
written by the editors and, for the most 
part, they have applied a research review 
technique to capsulate other writings. 
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The value of test scores to you 
depends on 


1 how good the test norms are 
2 the kinds of norms provided 


When you use the new 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 
Tests Grades 1-9 


you have: 


Norms soundly based on 
carefully controlled na- 
tionwide testing: 
500,000 pupils in 225 
representative school sys- 
tems in 49 states. 


Varieties of norms to 
meet all needs: 


grade equivalents 
percentile ranks 
stanines. 


World Book 
Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 
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No doubt the volume is most useful 
at the graduate level. The graduate stu- 
dent can find here many excerpts from 
the periodical literature in curriculum, 
and they should be helpful to him espe- 
cially as a time-saver in library research. 
Because of literature reviewing by the 
editors and the numerous selections, a 
large body of information is incorpo- 
rated. A very broad interpretation of 
curriculum has been taken in the book. 
The editors have included treatments of 
social forces, curriculum content, teach- 
ing resources, common and special needs 
of learners, groupings, curriculum design, 
planning issues, and research. The sum- 
maries by the editors at the end of each 
part are very well done. 

Whenever one reads a book of read- 
ings, he cannot help but evaluate the 
selections in terms of his own biases. The 
following comments must be read with 
this in mind. This reviewer kept looking 





New, Improved 
Handwriting Series! 











for such authors’ names as B. Othanel 
Smith, Hollis Caswell, Minor Gwynn, 
William Ragan, Edward Krug, Nelson 
Bossing, Harold Spears, Florence Strate- 
meyer, Virgil Herrick, Arno Bellack, 
Galen Saylor, William Alexander, but 
they were missing as selection authors, 
even though they may have been recog- 
nized in editorial comment. These peo- 
ple have had much to say about issues 
in curriculum development, and_ they 
represent well-established points of view. 
Furthermore, this reviewer cannot help 
but resent the inclusion of material by 
such authors as Arthur Bestor in a seri- 
ous book on curriculum. Bestor is any- 
thing but a careful student of curricu- 
lum, and therefore, does not belong 
among them. 

—Reviewed by Gerorce A. BeEav- 
CHAMP, professor of education, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


“GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING! 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Zaner-Bloser proudly announces a new series of Recorders, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. 
concept of handwriting as a communication art, this new 
series incorporates many outstanding features: 


Based on the 


Coordination of handwriting technique, forms of written 
expression, and content areas. 


Correlation of writing with language arts, social stud- 
ies, health, science and other subjects. 


Separate Recorders for transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing in either Grade Two or Grade Three. 


Each page includes content area, recording area, and 
development area, including the point of emphasis. 


Two teaching Manuals included. 


Thoroughly tested and proved in the classroom, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is truly a major advance 
in the teaching of better handwriting. 


Please write for full details 


pie 
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ciples into effective school 
pracuces. ine rst tour chapters analyze curriculum problems and discuss newer ap- 
proaches to curriculum work. Then attention is focused on curriculum imp®vement 
programs in specific school settings. Included are detailed reports of how programs 
have been built in city and county systems and in the State of Illinois. Thus the book 
gives readers an opportunity to examine closely seven exceptionally interesting school 
programs. 
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By MatTHew B. MILEs 
Written for the person who is in a position to help others do a better job in groups, 
this guide focuses on problems people face in working with others. Included are 
specific helps for designing training programs for working groups; assuming the train- 
ers role; evaluating the training program; and organizing training activities (115 
tested training activities are described in detail). The detailed description of how 
group skills can be acquired will be particularly useful in in-service programs, work- 
shops, and graduate courses. 
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